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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 
Kishi in the International Field 


ULY 10 saw the birth of the first cabinet chosen by Prime Minister Kishi 

J himself. A Kishi government had existed in name ever since February, 

but it had been a chance product of the illness and sudden resignation 

of the previous Prime Minister, Mr. Ishibashi, and its members remained the 
same as under Mr. Ishibashi. 

The change, moreover, had taken place in the middle of a Diet session, 
and the Kishi government had retained the new budget (for the year from 
April, 1957, to March, 1958) which had been drawn up by the Ishibashi 
government. 

Thus, though the new government was a Kishi government in name, 
the head alone had changed while the body remained the same. During the 
following five months until the creation of a real Kishi government, Mr. Kishi 
produced no policies of his own worthy of the name. Instead, he concentrated 
on the task of heightening his own personal popularity against the day when 
a true Kishi government should put in its appearance. 

Little fertile ground had been left him, however, on which to cultivate 
such a “Kishi boom.” Mr. Hatoyama had restored relations with the Soviet 
Union, thereby creating his own boom, while Mr. Ishibashi had done the same 
for himself with his 1957-1958 budget, with its “¥100 million in tax cuts and 
positive economic policies.” The people, moreover, were enjoying an un- 
paralleled economic prosperity, so that there was nothing left he could do in 
the way of domestic policy sufficient to win him popular support. 


INCREASED POPULAR INTEREST IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Kishi sought, therefore, to increase the popularity of his govern- 
ment by activity in the international field. This was a wise course, for he 
took it just at a time when the attention of the Japanese people was switching 
from domestic to world problems and they were conceiving a desire to do 
something for the world as a whole. 
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In 12 years, the Japanese economy had recovered from its postwar 
collapse to a degree that seemed little short of miraculous. An “Economic 
White Paper” published in 1956 had stated that this recovery had reached the 
point where it was “no longer possible to speak of the present as the ‘postwar 
period.’” Industry and, as a result, the national standard of living were now 
better than before the war. Thanks to this, the average man had come to 
believe that, in the international sphere also, Japan could now exert her 
influence in the world as an independent nation in the same way as before 
the war. He was spurred on in this belief by the General Assembly's 
unanimous approval on December 16, 1956, of Japan’s admission to the United 
Nations. The formal recognition of Japan as an equal member of the family 
of nations had an almost incalculable effect in increasing his confidence in 
his own country and his sense of duty to the world as a whole. 

Mr. Kishi’s choice of his sphere of activity was, thus, a natural one. 
The first thing to which he turned his attention was the movement for the 
banning of nuclear tests. 

With Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan became, in 1945, the first victim 
of the atomic bomb. Again, in 1954, Japanese nationals sustained direct 
injuries from the radioactive fallout of a hydrogen bomb as a result of an 
American test at Bikini. This personal experience of the horrors of nuclear 
weapons has given the Japanese people a particular interest in the movement 
to ban them. In 1954, a group of housewives in Suginami Ward, Tokyo, 
started a campaign to collect signatures calling for a ban on the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. In no time, the number of signatures had exceeded 35 
million, and the campaign led eventually to the annual holding of a full- 
scale world conference aimed at achieving the prohibition of such weapons. 
The extraordinary development shown by the movement was, it is true, due 
in part to the influence of left-wing supporters in sympathy with the Soviet 
Union’s campaign to ban the bombs. The chief reason, nevertheless, was the 
desire of the people to see such weapons prohibited on humanitarian grounds. 

Aware of this desire, Prime Minister Kishi in April this year sent 
Matsushita Masatoshi, president of Rikky6 University, to England as his 
personal envoy in an attempt to make the British people reconsider their 
projected hydrogen bomb tests at Christmas Island in the Pacific. The gov- 
ernment, however, had not studied the question sufficiently, and the inter- 
national position in which Japan found herself made any attempt to develop 
the movement on a world-wide scale difficult. The basis of Mr. Kishi’s foreign 
policy is cooperation with the Free World, yet the American and British view 
that the best deterrent to Soviet aggression is the retaliatory power given by 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs makes them loath to give up tests uncon- 
ditionally. Mr. Kishi had, moreover, previously made a proposal to the 
United Nations which in practice recognized the need for such tests, on 
condition that they be registered and subjected to surveillance. The result 
was disappointment among those participating in the movement, and doubts 
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as to Mr. Kishi’s sincerity in opposing nuclear tests among India and the other 
countries of Southeast Asia opposed to the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Prime Minister Kishi’s next move was to visit Southeast Asia. The 
area is the one with which the Japanese, as fellow-Asians, feel the greatest 
sense of kinship. Japan’s future economic prosperity demands, moreover, that 
she increase trade with Southeast Asia and promote its economic development. 
In the field of foreign policy likewise, it is important that Japan should have 
the support of Asian countries. With this in mind, Mr. Kishi set off on a trip— 
the first by a Japanese Prime Minister—to Southeast Asia, and visited Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand and Formosa in turn, discussing as he went 
economic and diplomatic collaboration in the future. 

The countries he visited, however, included some, such as India and 
Burma, whose policy is one of “non-involvement” in either the American or 
the Soviet camp, and others, such as Thailand and Formosa, which are 
members of the Free World and anti-Communist in their outlook. To deal 
successfully with such countries, something more was required than Mr. Kishi’s 
favorite approach via the golf course. 


MR. KISHI’S APPROACH TO THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


In June, after his return from Southeast Asia, the Prime Minister at 
last set off on what was his main object—his visit to America. With no other 
country are Japan’s relations so important, politically, economically and from 
the standpoint of security alike. Mr. Kishi had decided on the visit as early 
as February, when he first formed a government, and the Japanese people 
also, with their newly regained sense of independence, had any number of 
demands to make of America. Chief among these demands were: that America 
should return to Japan administrative rights over Okinawa and the Bonins; 
that the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty and the concomitant Administrative 
Agreement should be abolished or revised, since they were designed to permit 
the arbitrary use of Japan by America for military purposes, and that American 
forces should be withdrawn from Japan; that America should not make Japan 
an atomic base; and that restrictions on trade with Communist China should 
be relaxed. 

Without exception, however, these were demands which the dictates of 
America’s strategy in the Far East made it difficult for her to accept. Even so, he 
hoped through negotiations with America to get her to recognize Japan as an 
equal and, by promoting friendly relations between the two countries, to work 
toward the gradual fulfilment of popular Japanese demands in an atmosphere 
of cordiality. 

It was vital to this end that he should create a feeling of mutual trust 
between the two governments. At the very least, as he saw it, it was necessary 
to win the confidence of the American government, as a means both of solving 
outstanding problems between the two nations and of stabilizing and prolong- 
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ing his own conservative government. He seems to have believed that such 
an approach would be the most effective in dealing with America. 

The Yoshida, Hatoyama and Ishibashi governments had all regarded 
relations with America as the main pillar of Japan’s international policies, 
but the people as a whole would have preferred if possible to tread a free 
path of their own, independent of America. It was for this reason that the 
Hatoyama government had restored relations with the Soviet Union and the 
Ishibashi government, despite its short life, had tried to expand trade with 
Communist China. The apparent courage of both these conservative govern- 
ments in consciously going against America’s wishes was due to two reasons. 
Firstly, they foresaw that American opposition to such moves would not be 
unduly strong. Secondly, they wanted to use rapprochement with the Communist 
bloc as a diplomatic stratagem for making America realize the importance of 
Japan’s position and thus agree to Japan’s demands. 

The Kishi government, however, rejected such diplomatic wiles. So 
long as Japan was a member of the Free World, to make such neutralist 
gestures would only cause America to doubt Japan’s sincerity. A more proper 
diplomatic course, it believed, would be for Japan to win agreement to her 
demands by strengthening her ties with America and achieving mutual trust 
between the two sides. 


MR. KISHI’S ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


On June 21, a joint declaration was published in Washington dealing 
with the talks between the Japanese and United States leaders. In it, Mr. 
Kishi shows himself completely in accord with America’s world policies: 

The President and the Prime Minister agreed that, although the danger 

of general war had somewhat receded, international communism remains 

a major threat. Accordingly, they agreed that the free nations should 

continue to preserve their strength and their unity. It was mutually 

recognized that the deterrent power of the Free World had, in recent 
years, been effective in preventing overt aggression in the Far East and 
the world. 

In line with this, the declaration deals with the question of the Ryu- 
kyus and the Bonin Islands in the following terms: 

The Prime Minister emphasized the strong desire of the Japanese 

people for the return of administrative control over the Ryukyus and 

the Bonin Islands to Japan. The President reaffirmed the United 

States position that Japan possesses residual sovereignty over these is- 

lands. He pointed out, however, that so long as conditions of threat 

and tension exist in the Far East the United States will find it necessary 
to continue the present status. 

America, it is true, agreed to withdraw her ground forces stationed in 
Japan, but this was not so much a concession to Mr. Kishi’s demands as a 
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result of the fact that the new strategic concepts recently adopted by the 
American army—its so-called “new look”—have rendered the stationing of 
ground forces in Japan unnecessary. 

The declaration dealt with Japan’s demand for a revision of the U.S.- 
Japanese Security Treaty by announcing the establishment of an intergovern- 
mental committee to “study problems arising in relation to the Security Treaty 
including consultation, whenever practicable, regarding the disposition and 
employment in Japan by the United States of its forces.” The first meeting 
of the committee began in Tokyo on August 16. The meeting, however, gave 
the impression that the committee aimed not so much at any revision of the 
Security Treaty, as at discussion of U.S.-Japanese joint defense. 

The treatment of the question of trade with Communist China was simi- 
larly disappointing. Since Mr. Kishi had already given his approval to America’s 
policy of restricting exports of strategic materials to Communist China, Japan 
had no alternative in the communique but to accept continued restrictions by 
CHINCOM. Mr. Kishi’s repeated declaration in America that Japan would 
remain anti-Communist in her policies and not become neutral disappointed the 
countries of Southeast Asia at present following a policy of non-involvement, 
and brought a deterioration in Communist Chinese feelings toward the Kishi 
government. 

Mr. Kishi’s visit to the United States, thus, produced no concrete 
results such as would satisfy the Japanese people. Even so, by making clear 
to the American government the feelings and viewpoint of the Japanese 
people, he at least succeeded, it would seem, in opening up a new era 
in U.S.-Japanese relations, which will be much more on a basis of cooperation 
than of the exercise by the United States of unilateral rights. 

In addition, the rounds of golf that Mr. Kishi played with President 
Eisenhower, and the great welcome that he got from American baseball fans 
at the Yankee Stadium in New York helped to increase his popularity with 
the sport-loving Japanese man-in-the-street who saw them in newspaper photo- 
graphs and news films. 

In an authoritative survey of public opinion conducted by the Asahi 
Shimbun on July 15 and 16, 40% of those questioned supported the Kishi 
government (14% opposed the government and 46% made no reply). This 
represented a remarkable increase in support for the Kishi government com- 
pared with the figures (33% for, 13% against) obtained in a similar survey 
made just after its formation. The new figure corresponds closely with the 
percentages of support for the Hatoyama government (40%) and the Ishibashi 
government (41%) at the height of their popularity. 

So far as domestic policies were concerned, the aim of Mr. Kishi’s trip 
to the United States was to increase his own popularity with the people and 
ensure long life for the conservative government he led by increasing America’s 
will to cooperate with his government. In this, as the Asahi Shimbun poll 
reveals, he would seem to have succeeded. 
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CABINET REORGANIZATION 


Immediately on his return from America, Prime Minister Kishi re- 
organized his cabinet. He appointed Fujiyama Aiichiré, a close friend and one 
of the leaders of Japanese industry, to the post of Foreign Minister, which 
he had previously occupied himself simultaneously with the premiership. In 
doing so, he aimed to use diplomacy to further the development of the 
Japanese economy. 

It was Mr. Kishi’s intention in reorganizing his government to appoint 
the right man to the right post, ignoring factions within the Liberal- 
Democratic Party. In practice, however, the struggle for power among these 
factions proved as strong as ever below the surface, and he was unable to 
follow his own inclinations in making his choice. 

As a result, though making a fresh start purged of its resemblances to 
the previous Ishibashi government, the present administration is nevertheless not 
so much a true Kishi government, as a kind of coalition of the various factions 
within the Liberal-Democratic Party, with the K6éno faction wielding the real 
power under the surface. 

The continued factional struggles within the Liberal-Democratic Party 
revealed once again by the reorganization of the Kishi government shattered 
the people’s hopes that Mr. Kishi would inaugurate a new era in conservative 
rule. Why, then, despite this, should the survey of public opinion mentioned 
above have revealed an increase in support for his government? The answer 
lies in the fact that the Socialist Party’s popularity with the people as a whole 
has not only failed to rise but has, if anything, decreased. Despite public 
dissatisfaction with the conservative party, very few people today are hoping for 
a Socialist government, because of the unrealistic policies and behavior of the 
Socialist Party. 

As ever, the Socialist Party relies too much for its election votes on the 
labor unions, and is over-influenced by the left-wing Sdhyé (General Council 
of Japanese Labor Unions). What is more, it has been supporting unlawful 
go-slow strikes by the National Railways Workers’ Union and the coal-mining 
unions, both of which are regarded with annoyance by the average citizen. 

Again, events since last year on the international political scene have 
served further to diminish the popularity of the party. Last autumn’s uprising 
in Hungary and the reforms made this summer in the machinery controlling 
Soviet industry have made the Japanese people suspect that the economic 
policies of socialism are far from going as well as is claimed by the left wing 
of the Japanese Socialist Party. 

At the same time, the switch from Stalinism to anti-Stalinism in the 
Soviet Union and the sudden purges of Soviet leaders have perplexed and 
shaken Communists and fellow-travellers in Japan. This perplexity is un- 
doubtedly weakening the left-wing unions and the Socialist Party from within. 
On August 10, the Socialist Party announced a new party program under 
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which it proposes to nationalize the Bank of Japan, electric power enterprises, 
the railways and the atomic power industry. It is doubtful, however, how 
much this will attract the people, who are aware of the results achieved in 
practice by the Labour Party’s nationalization of such industries in Britain. 

Taking advantage of the Socialists’ weakness, the Kishi government has 
put forward positive policies for dealing with labor and education, in a 
challenge to the Socialist Party’s policy of uncritical support of the union 
movement. It has also taken resolute steps to punish unlawful go-slow strikes 
among National Railways workers and government and public officials. 

A critical test of the Kishi government will be its handling of the 
sudden deterioration in Japan’s international balance of payments that occurred 
when the reaction set in last spring to the “biggest boom in the nation’s 
history.” In order to cut down imports, the government suddenly adopted 
a tight credit policy, and the prevailing risk activity in industry began to 
decline. Unless it can check this falling-off in business, confidence in the Kishi 
government will almost certainly decrease. Since winter last year, it has 
confidently been expected that a general election would take place sometime 
this year, to allow the voters to express their views on the successive conservative 
governments that have been formed by Mr. Ishibashi and Mr. Kishi. In view 
of the uneasiness prevailing in business circles, however, it seems unlikely that 
there will be any election for some time to come. 

Whether there is an election or not, there seems little possibility at the 
present of the conservative party losing its majority in the Diet. This does 
not mean, however, that Mr. Kishi himself will remain in power indefinitely, 
for factional strife within the Liberal-Democratic Party itself sometimes brings 
about the downfall of its own government. The Yoshida government was 
toppled down by just such internal wranglings, and so long as friction con- 
tinues within his government Mr. Kishi himself must inevitably feel insecure 
in his seat of office. 


ECONOMIC : 
A Shallow Economy 


T is often said that the Japanese economy is “shallow.” By this it is meant 
that just as a rock thrown into a shallow pond creates great waves, so 
stimuli from without create great waves of prosperity and depression in 

Japanese business. It is uncertain who originated the analogy, but it first 
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came into common use around 1953, when the Japanese economy was hit by 
the sudden reaction to the Korean War boom. 

The shallowness is due to a variety of natural, economic, and social 
reasons. The first and most important is the dearth of natural resources, 
which makes the country dependent on imports. The Japanese economy 
reacts very favorably to factors that make for an increase in Japanese exports, 
such as wars or economic booms in foreign countries. But when exports 
increase, production facilities must be expanded, and thanks to the lack of 
raw materials, this means an increase in imports. When the imports are used 
principally to produce exports, and when both the expansion of facilities and 
domestic consumption are kept within the proper bounds, there is no problem. 
Unfortunately, however, in the usual case, an export boom is followed by a 
boom in internal consumption and excess expansion of the economy. In 
other words, the increase in exports is likely to be more than offset by an 
increase in imports, so that the international trade balance becomes unfavorable. 
In any case, the lack of raw materials necessitates the purchase and stock of 
large amounts of supplies from foreign countries and therefore renders the 
Japanese economy extremely vulnerable to price changes on the international 
market. 

A second important reason for the shallow economy is that Japan does 
not have a stable foreign market. In the international market, she is what is 
known as a “marginal supplier,” which is to say she controls no fixed market 
of her own, but is forced to take the pickings after the other industrial nations 
have had their fill. Only after other nations are overflowing with prosperity 
does Japan begin to profit. Her principal exports are still textiles and 
miscellaneous consumer items, and these come into demand in the export 
market only when other countries are enjoying good times. When prosperity 
lags or depression sets in, Japanese products are usually the first to feel the 
pinch. This factor makes the Japanese economy extremely sensitive to changes 
in the international economic situation. 

Since there is a chronic shortage of capital, rapid attempts to expand 
or improve production facilities invariably raise the danger of inflation, and 
herein lies another cause for the shallowness of the economy. Granted that 
in the twelve years since the end of the war Japanese industry has grown 
considerably stronger, there is still an insufficient accumulation of capital, and 
Japanese companies are forced to a large degree to rely on loans rather than 
on their own funds. Whenever they undertake a program of expansion or 
renovation, their first step is to go to the banks for money. Banks, however, 
are banks, and anyway when their deposits do not suffice to cover large loans 
for management or expansion, they are prone to turn to the Bank of Japan 
for help. This, at least, has been the tendency so far. 

The trouble is that this method is always inflationary. It invites price 
rises and is consequently damaging to exports. At some point, therefore, the 
government and the Bank of Japan are compelled to sound a hasty retreat. 
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Credit is suddenly tightened, and a policy of deflation adopted. This process 
is largely responsible for the frequent shifts in the Japanese government's 
economic policies and the rapid leaps from feast to famine in the Japanese 
business world. 

Still another reason for the shallow economy is the fierce competition 
among entrepreneurs. As many foreigners have acknowledged, Japan is blessed 
with able industrialists and hard-working laborers. Japanese industrialists, 
however, are exposed to tremendous competition both at home and abroad. 
Internally, the problem probably stems from the fact that nearly 90,000,000 
Japanese are crowded into these tiny islands. Externally, the difficulty is no 
doubt that in her effort to retain a hold on her unstable markets, Japan is 
constantly pitted against the political and economic pressure of the more 
advanced countries. Under the circumstances, whenever there is half a chance, 
business leaders must do everything in their power to expand and improve 
facilities. Often they must do this simply to survive, even though it involves 
acting against their better business judgment or straining within an inch of 
their lives to raise capital. In the summer and fall of 1956, plant investments 
exceeding all previous expectations were undertaken by Japanese companies, 
and though by the first half of 1957 the economic situation had changed 
completely, there is still some doubt as to how far individual enterprises will 
go in cutting back their expansion programs. They are afraid to do so because 
they know it would entail the danger of losing out to the competition. This 
situation makes it extremely difficult for the government to attempt to let 
business work out its own arrangements in times of difficulty. 


THE SECOND BITTER EXPERIENCE 


In 1956 people were talking about “the biggest boom since Emperor 
Jimmu,” and the government was laying plans for balanced expansion and 
full employment. The budget submitted for the new year called for a reduc- 
tion of ¥100,000 million in taxes and an appropriation of ¥1,137,000 million 
including ¥100,000 million for an active governmental program. But while the 
government was talking optimistically of its active program, danger signs began 
to appear. The Bank of Japan was forced to raise its interest rates on March 
19 and again on May 8. On June 14 the government decided to adopt a 
“general economic policy,” which in effect called for a shift from the active 
program to a deflationary policy. The biggest boom since Emperor Jimmu 
thus came to an end after only a year or so, and the Japanese economy once 
again entered a period of deflation. This is the second bitter experience 
resulting from the shallowness of the economy. 

The first experience was, as stated before, the reaction that followed the 
settlement of the Korean War in 1953. The war boom had led to a tremendous 
increase in domestic consumption, and this had in turn brought on inflation, 
sharp rises in export prices, and a corresponding drop in exports. To make 
matters worse, a large quantity of raw materials had been purchased on a 
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speculative basis, and the value of these was now lowered by a drop in inter- 
national prices. In the winter of 1953, the government, alarmed at the decrease 
in exports and foreign exchange reserves, hastily adopted a policy of deflation, 
and this led to the depression of 1953 and 1954. 

The economic situation this year is a little different. As indicated in 
the “Economic White Paper” for 1957, recently published by the Economic 
Planning Board, the national income for fiscal 1956 was 14% greater than in the 
previous year, while industrial production increased by 23.4% and exports by 
21.38%. Both these latter figures were the highest in the world for the year. 
Nevertheless, in the first half of 1957 the Japanese trade balance took a decided 
turn for the worse, and the drain on foreign exchange reserves was so alarming 
that the government was again forced to adopt a deflationary policy. The 
principal reason was that company plant investments during 1956 increased at 
the unprecedented rate of 80% over the previous year, thus causing an in- 
crease of 38.9% in imports. On the other hand, consumption of goods by the 
people rose only about 8%, which is normal, and the drain of foreign exchange 
reserves therefore cannot be considered to have arisen from a boom in internal 
consumption. Nor did it arise from a drop in exports. It arose simply from 
the fact that the rate of expansion was too rapid in comparison with the rise 
in exports. The cause of the present depression, therefore, is different from 
that of the last. 


HANDLING OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVE CRISIS 


In any event, the authorities could not just sit back and allow the foreign 
exchange reserve to dwindle away because of the huge increase in imports. By 
raising its rates in March and again in May, the Bank of Japan was attempting 
simultaneously to sound a warning to businesses that were going ahead with 
their expansion programs as planned and to cut off imports by tightening 
import credit. In the latter respect, however, results were not immediately 
forthcoming. 

At the end of December, 1956, the government’s foreign exchange reserves 
amounted to $1,420,000,000, but what with continued deficits in April and 
May, 1957, this figure fell to $980,000,000. Of this, $390,000,000 represent 
the gold reserves of the Bank of Japan, and of the remaining $590,000,000, 
$270,000,000 are frozen claims in Indonesia, Korea and Argentina. Further 
subtracting $370,000,000 in dollar and pound usance, $70,000,000 in cotton 
loans, and $30,000,000 in oil loans, we arrive at the figure of minus $150,- 
000,000, which indicates how critical the situation is. 

The international balance continued to deteriorate in the first part of 
June, and on the fourteenth of that month the government, acting on the 
proposals of the Liberal-Democratic Party, adopted the main outline of what 
was to be known as the “general economic policy.” This policy called on the 
one hand for increased promotion of exports and on the other for curbs on 
imports, a decrease in government investments, the postponement of certain 
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public projects, and the tightening of credit to non-essential businesses. 

In line with the new policy, on June 19 a conference of the cabinet 
ministers concerned with economic affairs agreed on an emergency plan for 
improving the international balance. This provided for cutting the proposed 
government investment of ¥409,100 million in the current year by 15%, or 
¥61,000 million, for taking strict measures to halt the increase in Bank of 
Japan loans, and for placing checks on non-essential construction programs. 
With regard to trade the ministers agreed to relax export credit and extend 
special tax relief to export companies, while on the other hand strengthening 
the system of import controls. 

In addition, at the end of June the government secured short-term loans 
of $125,000,000 from the International Monetary Fund and $175,000,000 from 
the U.S. Import-Export Bank. 

Presumably as a result of the desperate measures adopted by the govern- 
ment and the Bank of Japan, figures published by the latter at the beginning 
of August showed the total imports and exports for the month of July to have 
been balanced at $200,000,000 each. Demands arose in financial circles for a 
relaxation of the credit measures adopted in the previous few months, but 
Finance Minister Ichimada and President Yamagiwa of the Bank of Japan 
announced that they had no intention of altering the tight-money policy. 

In any event, a policy for relieving the foreign exchange reserve crisis 
has been adopted, but at the moment its effects remain to be seen. 


SOCIAL: 


Japan’s New Church Militant 


HE Japan Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions, in the campaign policy 
—- for 1957 which it decided on at its annual congress in May, included 
one article entitled “New Religious Organizations.” In it, the unions 

made the following declaration: 

“Unless some action is taken against the new religions, they will 
increasingly disrupt the unity of the workers and play into the hands of 
the managements. ..The whole organization must unite in a determined 
fight against any and every religious movement that disrupts class unity.” 

Many kinds of new religion have arisen in Japan since the war to 

capture the minds of the people, deprived by the war of their former spiritual 
props, but never before has any of them developed into a hindrance to the 
labor movement. Now, however, the spread among the masses of a new 
religion called the Séka Gakkai and in particular the large number of followers 
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it has won in the coal mining areas have, in fact, created a split in the 
solidarity of the miners’ unions. 

The coal mining area into which the Sdka Gakkai has made the 
greatest inroads is Hokkaid6. It first made its appearance in Hokkaid6é in 
1953, when the total number of believers throughout the whole island was 
1,000 households. The number, however, has been increasing yearly, and by 
May, 1957, it had reached 25,000 households. At present, approximately 10,- 
000 of the 75,000 unionists affiliated to the Hokkaid6 regional headquarters 
of the Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions are followers of the Séka Gakkai, 
while at the Yubari mines alone the 13,000 union members include an 
estimated 3,000 believers. 

The Sdka Gakkai was first registered as a religious corporation in 
1952. At that time, it was believed to have in all 70,000 followers. The 
figure increased rapidly, however, standing at 500,000 in 1954 and 1,500,000 
in 1956. It has branches at 32 places throughout the country. Its followers 
are most numerous in the large towns where poverty and unorganized labor 
are common, but by now its influence also extends to organized labor as 
represented by the unions, and even to the Communist Party. What is more, 
it has succeeded in getting its followers into local assemblies and the Diet. 
It has, thus, had an extraordinary success unequalled by any previous new 
religion, and not only those responsible for social and political movements 
but educationalists, active laymen and social commentators have begun to 
pay attention to its development as a problem concerning the whole nation. 

In the 1955 local elections, 53 followers of the sect were put up as 
candidates and 52 of them were elected. In the 1956 Upper House elections, 
it put up four candidates for the national constituency and two for local 
constituencies, of whom two were elected in the national constituency and 
one in the local constituencies. It was the latter election that first led the 
leaders of the Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions to feel that action was 
necessary against the movement to spread the Soka Gakkai’s doctrines. The 
unions themselves put up a former committee chairman as a candidate, but 
despite this the Sdka Gakkai recommended a young follower from within 
the same union as its own candidate. Though the former committee chairman 
was in fact elected, the S6ka Gakkai members among the unionists voted for 
the Séka Gakkai candidate, and he also was elected. 


Just what kind of religious body, then, is this S6ka Gakkai? Its leaders 
and followers resent being treated as a “new religion.” They claim that since 
the S6ka Gakkai is an affiliate of the Nichiren Shéshii sect of Buddhism, which 
prides itself on carrying on the true tradition of Saint Nichiren, it is not 
only not a new religion but has, in fact, a tradition going back 700 years. 
The head of their sect, they claim, differs from the founders of other new 
religions in that he is only the supreme leader among its believers. 
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Nichiren (1222-1282) studied the doctrines of the Tendai sect, one of 
the sects of Buddhism brought to Japan from China, and adopted these 
doctrines—which at the time were followed by the aristocratic classes in Japan 
—so that they could be understood by ordinary merchants and peasants, thus 
founding a new and purely Japanese sect of Buddhism. Nichiren had six 
particularly able disciples, and after his death one of them, Nikko, split with 
the rest on account of doctrinal differences and started a sub-sect of his own. 
This is the origin of the present Nichiren Shdshii sect, while what is today 
known as the Nichiren sect is the religious body made up of all the many 
different sub-sects originating from differences among his disciples. 

Nichiren refused to compromise with the political authorities and with 
the aristocratic and military classes of his day; even on political matters, he 
was the fearless, outspoken champion of the merchants and peasants. As a 
result, he was frequently persecuted by the government and on one occasion 
narrowly escaped execution. Similarly, he was militant in his attitude toward 
the many other sects of Buddhism, such as the Zen, Jodo and Shin sects, 
which were struggling for power at the time, and engaged in bitter doctrinal 
controversies with them. There was, he claimed, no true Buddhism but that 
which he himself taught. The basic cause of all the miseries oppressing the 
people was the government's failure to unify the people’s beliefs by making 
his own brand of Buddhism the national religion. There was even a danger 
of punishment for this failure in the form of foreign invasion, he asserted— 
and just at this point Yiian China did, in fact, attempt an assault on Japan 
with a large army. It follows naturally that Nichiren’s Buddhism had a 
pronounced nationalistic flavor. 

After Nichiren’s death all his disciples apart from Nikko made com- 
promises with the feudal lords, who were seeking to consolidate their own 
power, and in return were accorded facilities for preaching their doctrines. 
Nikko, however, followed Nichiren’s example in resisting authority and 
adopting a militant attitude to other sects, and many of his followers were put 
to death for their beliefs. It is for this reason that the members of the 
Nichiren Shdshi sect which he founded pride themselves on preserving the 
true tradition of Nichiren. 

The headquarters of the Nichiren Shéshii sect is the Daisekiji Temple, 
in the foothills of Mount Fuji. It is estimated at present to have between 
100 and 200 temples, between 200 and 300 priests and about 50,000 believers, 
which means that it is on the small side for a long-established religion in 
Japan. The Sdka Gakkai, however, though only an affiliate of the Nichiren 
Shéshii sect, claims the allegiance of more than 1,500,000 persons in 640,000 
households. Perhaps the best way of looking on the Sdka Gakkai, which first 
came into being as such in 1949, is as a new religion which relies on the 
authority of tradition. 


The name “Sdka Gakkai” is an unusual one for a religious sect, signify- 
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ing as it does in Japanese a “learned society” (gakkai) with the aim of 
“creating value” (sdka). The name derives from the Sdéka Kydiku Gakkai 
(“kyéiku” means education), the name of a private school founded by Maki- 
guchi Tsunesaburé, a member of the Nichiren Shdshii sect and a former 
primary school headmaster, who used it as a vehicle for putting into practice 
his own personal theories on education. After his death, the institution was 
taken over by Toda Jdsei, his collaborator and the present head of the Sdka 
Gakkai. The institution, which was first established in order to train teachers, 
eventually developed, under Toda, into a religious organization and became, 
simply, the Séka Gakkai, the word “education” being dropped. 

Makiguchi believed that the aim of education was happiness, which 
could only be won by the “creation of value,” and he attempted to establish 
a system in which the traditional “truth, goodness and beauty” were replaced 
by a philosophy of value devoted to the pursuit of “utility, goodness and 
beauty.” Truth, he claimed, was the object of perception and not of valuation. 

Makiguchi’s “theory of value” is imperfect, and many doubtful points 
are revealed if it is examined on a scientific basis. His theories are character- 
ized by their elements of utilitarianism and pragmatism, drawn chiefly from 
Rickert’s Philosophy of Value and Bergson’s Philosophy of Life, and his 
criterion for judging “value” is whether or not a thing is useful to the life 
of the valuator. 

From a logical standpoint, the link between Makiguchi’s theory of value 
and Nichiren’s faith is not clear, but his partiality for Nichiren is doubtless 
due to sympathy with the stress laid by the latter on happiness and un- 
happiness in the everyday lives of the common people, and with his fearless 
criticisms of the government of the day. 

Makiguchi refused to give up his views even during the Second World 
War, and would not yield before the government's policy of controlling 
thought and religion. As a result, he was charged with violating the Law for 
the Maintenance of the Public Peace and with /ése-majesté, and was sent to 
jail, where he died in 1944. Toda Jései, the present head of the sect, was 
imprisoned at the same time, but lived to be released on bail just before 
Japan’s final defeat, and in the autumn of 1945 took up Makiguchi’s work 
where he had left it. He changed the name of the society, switched the 
emphasis from Makiguchi’s philosophy to Nichiren’s religion, and turned it 
into a religious organization. 

Toda had been a schoolteacher under Makiguchi during the latter’s days 
as a primary school headmaster. He excels as a businessman rather than as a 
thinker, and after his release from jail displayed his practicality and vitality 
by dabbling in publishing, money lending and real estate in turn, undaunted 
by the postwar depression. It was without doubt these qualities that drew 
him toward Makiguchi’s theories and Nichiren’s faith, with their emphasis 
on practical, everyday life. 

Unlike the founders of other new religions, Toda is unassuming and 
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makes no mystic pretence of being a living god. In the same way, he eschews 
all extravagance and aristocratic airs in his own everyday life. The strength 
of his will and the quality of fearlessness that his followers discern in him 
have endeared him to them in a way not possible with the leaders of other 
religious sects. 


Why, then, does the japan Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions attack 
the Sdka Gakkai as a force disrupting the workers’ unity? Though it lays 
stress on ordinary life and aims at liberating men from the bonds of poverty, 
the Sdka Gakkai nevertheless follows implicitly the tenets of the Nichiren 
Shéshi sect. It makes no attempt at direct criticism of faults in the social 
organization or of the inadequacy of politicians, claiming that if only one 
repeats the Nichiren invocation of the Lotus Sutra and devotes oneself 
wholeheartedly to one’s work, release from poverty will follow automatically. 
As a result, when the rest of the union started its struggle against overtime 
work, the Sdka Gakkai followers in its ranks agreed, on the contrary, to work 
longer hours, on the grounds that Nichiren had taught the need for diligence 
in one’s allotted task. 


While the attempt to get others to accept their own beliefs is common 
to all religions, the methods employed by Séka Gakkai believers in propagating 
their faith are militant in the extreme. Here, again, they resemble Nichiren 
in their fierce doctrinal arguments with the priests and followers of other 
sects, and in their challenge to others to judge the issue by seeing in fact 
whether faith in Nichiren brings rewards or retribution. The S6ka Gakkai has a 
philosophical backing lacking in other new religions, and its talk of the “philoso- 
phy of value” cannot be criticized by ordinary people without a philosophical 
training, who tend thus to accept it as something profound. Nor are people 
who lack firm religious convictions and are leading a hand-to-mouth existence 
in any position to refute its talk of happiness, which only impresses them 
still further. The coal miners are more susceptible to the S6ka Gakkai’s tenets 
than any other organized labor, since they live in areas cut off from the rest 
of society, their level of intelligence is lower than in the other unions, and 
their work carries with it many risks. In places where there are no facilities 
for entertainment or social contacts, their place is taken by Séka Gakkai meet- 
ings, a fact which helps to increase the number of followers still more. The 
followers of the Sdka Gakkai are organized as in an army, and an added 
attraction is its use of many different choral songs. 

The intense activity of the Sdka Gakkai at election times is not so 
much aimed at politics as such, as at getting the largest possible number of 
its followers into the Diet and local assemblies, thus furthering its plan to 
make itself the national religion of Japan. This, too, fits in with Nichiren’s 
claim that the failure of the State to embrace his faith, together with the 
prevalence of other beliefs, was the basic cause of all the evils of the day. In 
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the Upper House elections in 1956, 80% of all violations of the law prohibiting 
door-to-door canvassing were due to members of the Sdka Gakkai. The 
authorities, however, are having a difficult time determining just where 
evangelizing ends and election canvassing begins. 


Though Nichiren was one of Japan’s greatest men of religion, the 
proselytizing methods he used 700 years ago are hardly suited to the different 
social conditions of the present, and naturally lead to discord if applied 
today. To abandon the use of incantations is essential if religion is to be 
brought up to date, but such incantations are a feature of the religion that 
Nichiren preached, and the Séka Gakkai, similarly, has still not shaken free 
of them, vital though it is that it should. 

The responsibility for improvement here lies with the Sdka Gakkai 
itself. At the same time, however, the appeal of the sect to the lower classes 
in Japan has given a direct warning to politicians, men of religion and leaders 
of the labor movement that there are serious failings in the Japanese culture 
of today. 

The thing that the lower classes want more than anything is to escape 
from poverty and improve their daily lot. Though they are partially awakened 
to the progress made by science, the fruits of this progress escape them, and 
when they find themselves too hard pressed by reality they are easily stimulated 
by fanatical emotions and grasp at anything, however irrational. There are 
many followers of the new religions who are either ill or are looking after 
invalids in their families. One can only account it a failure on the part of 
Japan’s politicians that such people put their faith in miracles rather than 
medicine. 

The rise of such new religions and the hold they acquire on the poor 
is also attributable to the negligence of Japan’s religious leaders. Japan still 
retains traces of primitive shamanism, which links up with emperor-worship, 
and of animism, with its multitude of divine spirits. Nothing is being done 
to eradicate such beliefs, which form a good hotbed for the growth of new 
religions. The old religions merely cling to their time-honored beliefs with 
no attempt at change. There is a cultural barrier between the masses of the 
lower classes and the upper classes, and the lower classes welcome the ap- 
pearance of new religions as a means of satisfying their own cultural needs. 

Among the followers of other new religions, middle-aged or elderly 
men and women predominate, but it is a feature of the Sdka Gakkai that 
young people are active in promoting the interests of the organization. This 
is probably due to its philosophical element—its “philosophy of value”— 
which gives it an academic air lacking in other new religions, and to the 
militant methods it uses in preaching its tenets. They are attracted by the 
emphasis placed on happiness in this world by the “theory of value,” while 
the “philosophy of life” is well suited to the Japanese taste. What attracts 
them even more, it seems, is the Sédka Gakkai’s resistance to authority and 
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its militant attitude toward other religions. In adopting such militant 
methods, the organization is in part taking advantage of a general character 
failing of the Japanese, who have the illusion that it is more spiritual to show 
a fanatic enthusiasm than to apply a rational approach to everything. A 
most careful watch must be kept on this tendency, for it is undesirable that 
it should be aggravated by nationalism of the type preached by Nichiren. 


The followers of the S6ka Gakkai are perhaps rather rash in their belief 
that “if only one is industrious in one’s work as Nichiren teaches, wages will 
rise even without strikes.” Nevertheless, the development of the Sdka Gakkai 
has served to give the leaders of the labor movement in Japan second thoughts 
about strikes of the kind which merely aggravate the class struggle without 
either strengthening the bases of the national economy or improving the lot 
of the workers themselves. 

Much as many Japanese deplore the rapid growth of new religions such 
as the Sdka Gakkai, it is not enough for them simply to attack their doctrines 
as evil. Instead, they must perceive the true circumstances, such as we have 
discussed above, which make people’s minds receptive to such doctrines, and 
work out some adequate policies for remedying them. 
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Communist China 


As We See It 


Doi Akira 


T is too much to expect that the peoples of Europe and America who 
belong to the Western camp should feel exactly well-disposed to the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, forming as they do part of the Eastern 

camp, but if asked which of the two they preferred, most of them, I suspect, 
would plump for the Soviet Union. 

This is particularly true in the case of the American people. It was 
Communist China that committed aggression against Korea, and the loss 
of American life in halting this aggression was so great that even the outsider 
can well understand the depth of their hatred for that country. America’s 
dislike of Communist China, however, indubitably springs from other causes 
apart from this, causes which were already smoldering at a deeper level and 
which were fanned into the present blaze of hatred by the Korean War. 
Europeans and Americans feel toward Russian novels, music and dancing a 
sense of affinity approaching that they feel toward their own, for the two sides 
are to a certain extent the same, both anthropologically and in their religions, 
and they possess cultures which have been reared on what is to a considerable 
degree common soil. From this arises on both sides a sense of familiarity. 
Though this sense of familiarity may not normally appear on the surface, it 
is nevertheless such that a feeling undoubtedly corresponding to it always 
arises when comparison is made with other cultures with which there is 
nothing in common. Thus, even though the Soviet Union has replaced the 
old Czarist Russia, this sense of familiarity with Russia and the Russian peo- 
ple still emerges from time to time on the surface. 

In contrast to this, the only feelings aroused in the average man’s mind 
by the sound of the gong and the fu-ch’ing or by the smoke-blackened temples 
of China are of cacaphony and dirtiness, and the doubts and contempt he 
once harbored toward that mysterious entity known as China have, if any- 
thing, only been further deepened into mistrust and hatred by the transition 
from Nationalist China to the People’s Republic of China. 

In the case of Communist China and Japan, however, the reverse is 
to a certain extent true. Both anthropologically and in their religions and 
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cultures the two countries have elements in common. Though a Japanese 
in China may see only a derelict temple or a mound covered with rubble, 
yet in his mind’s eye he can picture the splendors of ancient China, of the 
Han or of the T’ang dynasties. When he hears at night the distant sound of 
the gong or the fu-ch’ing, he is reminded at once of Chang Cheng and the 
Yangtze, and a vivid host of different scenes crowd into his brain. 

We Japanese are not unaware of the existence of Sholokhov and 
Lepeshenskaya, but where our everyday lives are concerned they remain, 
as it were, a cigarette case without any cigarettes inside. The history 
and culture of China, on the other hand, are for us the cigarettes: they are 
part of the fiber of our very beings. Here, then, is a broad basis on which 
a feeling of kinship with China and the Chinese people can arise. 

Only a year ago, Kuo Mo-Lo came to Japan and lectured on Abe 
Nakamaro. Nakamaro was an ancient scholar and poet who, one thousand 
years ago, went on a mission to T’ang China and, unable to return to Japan, 
became a public official under the T’ang dynasty. In choosing such a subject, 
Kuo Mo-Lo showed a keen understanding of what lies deep down in the 
Japanese mind. 

If a European or an American had been listening, he would almost 
certainly have found the talk utterly dull and profitless, devoid of all relation 
to our present-day lives. In the Japanese, however, such a talk immediately 
arouses a sense of nostalgia and familiarity, and they can proceed from it 
without hesitation and with pleasure to a discussion of things, such as technical 
exchanges and the promotion of trade between the two countries today, which 
have no direct connection with it at all. 


THE JAPANESE AND MODERN CHINESE CULTURE 


The sense of kinship the Japanese feel toward China and the Chinese 
people is based on nostalgia for the past and on the presence of certain 
common elements in the two cultures today, both arising from past bonds 
between the two countries. 

It by no means follows that we find so much to praise in the paint- 
ing and drama—or the culture in general—of present-day China. How, for 
instance, should we evaluate the theater of Mei Lan-Fang or the paintings 
of Chi Pai-Shih? I for one feel that even if we Japanese can get anything 
out of them it is no more, perhaps, than pleasure at a kind of Oriental 
acrobatic skill and technique. 

We have not yet seen sufficient examples of Chi Pai-Shih’s painting, 
so I will confine myself to discussion of Mei Lan-Fang. His visit to Japan 
last year was not the first. He had, in fact, come once before in the past, 
but at that time there were few who appreciated him apart from a small 
group of dilettanti. This time, however, he achieved very great fame. This 
was doubtless due in part to the maturing of his art in the intervening period. 
Yet at the same time enjoyment with the Chinese theater lies, as with Western 
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opera, in its auditory rather than its visual aspects, which is the reason why 
in China one speaks of “hearing” rather than “seeing” a play. Almost no 
Japanese could have appreciated these plays with their ears, nor could there 
have been many who had seen Mei Lan-Fang on his previous visit. Even so, 
audiences here greeted him with great applause, which was, moreover, by no 
means merely polite. 

It seems impossible that either Kuo Mo-Lo’s lectures or Mei Lan-Fang’s 
drama could, in themselves, have been such valuable experiences for the 
Japanese. What they did do, however, was to stir up the nostalgia for the 
past and the sense of cultural affinity with China which had lain slumbering 
in the Japanese mind. This newly awakened feeling of kinship, taking more 
concrete shape, gave rise in turn to renewed demands for technical exchanges 
and the promotion of trade between the two countries, and for the gradual 
fostering of still greater friendship. 


THE UNNATURAL EXAGGERATION OF THE SENSE OF KINSHIP 


There are a number of factors, however, inevitably affecting any attempt 
to increase still further this sense of kinship arising from past ties and to 
link it up with technical exchanges and the promotion of trade today. First, 
there is the fact that there are very large numbers of people in Japan who 
are acquainted with China and the Chinese people. Secondly, there is the 
fact that China and the Chinese people naturally come to the minds of the 
Japanese when comparing their own country and themselves with others. 
Thirdly, there is the fact that the various hopes they entertain of contact with 
Communist China are constantly hampered by political considerations and 
are difficult to realize in practice. 

By the end of the war with China several million Japanese had come 
into contact with tens of millions of Chinese, and most of these Japanese are 
now living in this country. Since this contact was effected mainly as a result 
of war, it tended to damage rather than encourage friendship between the 
two countries. Each of these Japanese, however, probably feels in his own 
way a nostalgia in some form or other for China, and it follows naturally, if 
this is true, that the historical nostalgia of the nation for China will be added 
to at least quantitatively. 

Since the war Japan has seen poverty and ideological confusion, both 
of which still persist to some extent to this day. Such circumstances inevitably 
produce nostalgia for the past and hopes for the future, and these lead im- 
mediately to comparisons both between Japan and other nations and among 
other nations themselves. The first foreign nation that comes to the Japanese 
mind in making such comparisons is China. Many Japanese, in attempting 
to estimate Japan’s present position and her future prospects, first compare 
Japan with China and then China with the Soviet Union and the United 
States. At such times, China looms still more largely on the Japanese horizon. 
And the China that thus looms in actuality is the Communist China of today. 
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The Japanese are, moreover, pinning great hopes on the eventual restoration 
of relations with this Communist China and on the expansion of trade between 
the two countries, but the fulfilment of these hopes is constantly restricted by 
political factors. This has the effect, since these hopes cannot be put to the 
test of reality, of puffing them up still further, while the hatred of the Japanese 
for the obstacles in the way of their realization has the psychological effect 
of increasing still further their feeling of kinship with Communist China. 

It must be apparent to anyone, however, that there is something un- 
natural in such an exaggerated sense of kinship. It is, as we have seen, a 
combination of nostalgia for the past and practical hopes for the future that 
accounts for the increase in this feeling. Hopes, however, are, after all only 
hopes, and a considerable number of them in this case will probably never 
be realized, nor can one overlook the stern fact that the China of the past 
and the actual Communist China of today are by no means one and the 
same thing. 

What, then, is the actual situation today? Japanese exports to Com- 
munist China accounted for 30% of her total exports immediately before the 
war, and for an average of 21.6% during the ten years preceding the war. 
It may be considered the general desire in Japan today to get this figure back 
to at least 10%, which means exports totalling U.S. $250 million. Actual 
exports to Communist China at present total $67 million, or 2.7% of Japan’s 
total exports, so that there is quite a way to go before this hope can be 
realized. In order to export this amount, moreover, Japan would have to 
import an approximately equal amount from Communist China, for the latter 
always insists on the barter system in trade. Present imports from Communist 
China total $83 million. To raise this figure to $250 million would mean 
Japan’s importing more than she needed, nor is it likely that Communist 
China on her side could export so much. 

However much Japan may wish to increase exports to Communist 
China, therefore, there are inevitable limits to any such increase. At the 
moment, however, there exist restrictions on trade imposed by America for 
political reasons—the CHINCOM ban on the export of certain commodities 
to Communist China—and people tend to think that if only these restrictions 
were lifted Japan could increase her exports indefinitely. Such people are 
so obsessed by the existence of restrictions that they forget the need to import 
in exchange. Moreover, the very existence of such restrictions serves to 
exaggerate hopes for the future, and these hopes in turn create the exaggerated 
sense of kinship with Communist China that we have seen. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THIS SENSE OF KINSHIP 

While the feeling of kinship with Communist China and its inhabitants 
is without doubt genuine, it has, equally indisputably, been exaggerated by 
the process described above. Again, though, however exaggerated it may be, 
it exists as a very real component of the Japanese mentality. 
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One of the products of this feeling is the tendency always to make a 
distinction between Communist China and the Soviet Union—to consider 
Communist China as something different from the Soviet Union, although 
they are both applying the same Socialist formula. This evaluation leads in 
turn to the idea that collaboration with Communist China would further the 
development of the Japanese economy, and that the closer relations with that 
country became, the more rapidly would this take place. 

It scarcely needs pointing out that all this is merely hope and by no 
means indicates the correct course for Japan to follow in practice. To take the 
case of trade alone, any dealings between Japan and Communist China must be 
such as would bring a corresponding increase in the value and volume of trade 
today. It would be no good simply to cut down trade with other countries 
and increase trade with Communist China to an equivalent extent. If, for 
instance, Japan stopped importing rice, soybeans, salt, coal and iron ore from 
Southeast Asia and America, where she has obtained them hitherto, and 
switched to importing them from Communist China in order to increase trade 
with that country, exporting goods of equivalent value in exchange, it would 
become impossible to export to Southeast Asia and America on the same level 
as before. There would, in the long run, be no total effect either way. There 
is, of course, a need for certain adjustments in trade between America and 
Japan, yet on the other hand to switch the larger part of this trade to Com- 
munist China would be impossible both in view of Japan’s present situation 
and of Communist China’s export potential. 

The idea that it would be possible thus to switch trade to Communist 
China is one of the products of the exaggerated expectations placed in 
contacts with that country. There are, however, other reasons also for this 
idea. It also springs from the belief, held by many Japanese observers, that 
Communist China will eventually break with the Soviet Union and follow 
an independent course of its own, and that though things may not be ideal 
at the moment Japan must, for the sake of the future, create ties with Com- 
munist China now. 

The British view has been that, even though the Communists might 
have come to power, the traditions of the Chinese people, going back as they 
do over thousands of years, cannot be changed overnight, and that Communist 
China will therefore break with the Soviet Union sometime in the future 
and re-emerge as the China it has always been. Opinion in the Unites States 
has tended to the view that the Chinese Communist Party is no more than 
an instrument for land reform, while similar views have prevailed in Japan 
also. There have, indeed, been elements in the methods adopted in Com- 
munist China tending to support such ideas. 


AN EXAMPLE: LAND REFORM 


One example of such methods is to be found in land reforms. Land 
reforms in Communist China have taken many different forms, some harsh 
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and some lenient, depending on the time and the place. They all have in 
common, however, private ownership of the land after distribution and the 
granting of land and the means to production to everybody, including all 
former landlords and wealthy farmers except those of the worst type. 

Let us consider the case of a certain village in Manchuria. Until the 
land reforms, the average area per person of cultivable land owned by landlords 
was 33.0 mu (one mu equals 1/15 hectare), by wealthy farmers 24.02 mu, by 
middle-class farmers 5.52 mu, and by poor farmers 0.03 mu, while agricultural 
laborers owned none. After the land reforms, the middle-class farmers had 
the most, with 6.77 mu, while all the rest—including, of course, former land- 
lords and wealthy farmers—were given 6.64 mu each. Similarly, where the 
ownership of horses was concerned, the former landlords and wealthy farmers 
were not deprived of everything. Before the land reforms, horses were owned 
in the proportion of one horse to every 1.4 landowners, 2.4 wealthy farmers, 
2.9 middle-class farmers and 11.7 poor farmers. After the reforms, the figures 
were one horse for every 16.4 landowners, 9.08 wealthy farmers, 5.5 middle- 
class farmers and 7.9 poor farmers, while the farm laborers, who had previously 
owned none at all, were given one horse for every 6.1 persons. 

This village, like others, was involved in fighting at the time of the 
revolution, as a result of which the number of horses has decreased from 138 
to 106. At the same time, however, the former landlord and wealthy farmer 
class has increased from 194 to 228 persons. 

Land reforms in Communist China were, thus, not only comparatively 
lenient toward the wealthy farmers and landlords, but in addition the land 
distributed—unlike in the Soviet Union, where it became public property— 
became the property of the farmers, whose freedom to sell, loan or mortgage 
it as they pleased was recognized by the state. Even under Japan’s own 
postwar agricultural reforms, such transfers of land were not allowed without 
the permission of the prefectural governor. 

During this period, however, the unostentatious switching of agriculture 
to the cooperative system was carried on. First, the Communists formed selling 
cooperatives and buying cooperatives as a means of teaching the farmers what 
cooperativism meant. At the same time, they got the farmers to form mutual 
aid teams to work together on a cooperative basis during the busiest seasons 
of the year. In this way, the farmers were able to make up for the shortage 
of means to production and of labor (the young men had been enlisted to 
fight in the war). These mutual aid teams were not an entirely new idea, 
utilizing as they did the mutual assistance organizations that had existed in 
China from olden times. They were known as seasonal mutual aid teams, 
since they were disbanded once the busiest season was over. 

Following this, the mutual aid teams added to their duties pig- and 
poultry-keeping and the production of handicraft goods, so that they could 
carry on cooperative operations even during the slack period on the farms. 
The organization was now put on a permanent basis. 
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The next stage was the further reorganization of the permanent mutual 
aid teams into production cooperatives, into each one of which several teams 
were amalgamated. The members of each cooperative presented the land they 
owned to the cooperative as an investment, placing it under the latter’s joint 
control. The crops, after harvesting, were distributed among the members in 
proportion to the amount and quality of the land and labor they had 
contributed. The result was a kind of land cooperative. Under the mutual 
aid team system, each farmer’s land in rotation was plowed, sown and harvested 
separately. However, to take the case of sowing for example, there was a gap 
of several days between those sown first and those sown last. This had a 
great effect on the harvests, so that it was difficult to decide on the order 
of rotation, and it meant also that one mutual aid team could include only 
a few farms—from five to eight at the utmost. These shortcomings of the 
mutual aid teams were remedied in the production cooperatives, to each of 
which as many as twenty farms could belong. 

It was in matters such as these that the Japanese found a difference 
between Communist China and the Soviet Union. Nor was the difference 
confined to agriculture alone. Private industry and commerce in Communist 
China were put under the management of the state and capitalists in coopera- 
tion, with the government leading things gradually in the direction of socialism. 
In the political field also, the continued existence of parties other than the 
Communist Party was permitted. 

Of course, as things really were under the surface, economic and 
political pressure was applied to private enterprise, and the right atmosphere 
created, so that it had no alternative but to cooperate with the state in 
running industry, while in the political sphere the organization became in 
essence a Communist Party dictatorship. Even at that time, thus, it was not 
possible to cite everything without exception as differing from the Soviet 
Union. There were obviously, however, real reasons underlying the adoption 
of such liberal policies, and it was believed in Japan that the actualities which 
constituted these reasons would in time develop and come to the surface, 
throwing the special characteristics of Communist China into relief and 
drawing her away from the Soviet Union. 


THE TRANSITION TO SOVIET-TYPE COMMUNISM 


In practice, a progressive development was seen away from the produc- 
tion cooperatives and toward kolkhoz—collective farms—of the Soviet type, a 
development which led to the complete rejection of private ownership of land 
and the beginning of a large-scale switch to collectivism. Progress on these 
lines was, moreover, extremely rapid. 

The number of kolkhoz was 201 at the end of 1954, 529 at the end of 
1955, and by the end of May, 1956, had reached 302,756, with the number of 
farms involved totalling 61.9% of all the farms in the country—a figure which 
had gone as high as 87.8% by the end of December, 1956. Within the short 
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space of one year, more than 100 million farms had been collectivized. The 
average number of farms in one kolkhoz is about 200, with more than 1,000 
in some cases. 

What, then, are the reasons behind this sudden demand for collectivi- 
zation and the increase in the size of individual cooperatives? They are, as we 
in Japan understand them: 1) the fact that the area of cultivable land per 
head of the population is small—an average of a little over 0.9 hectares per 
farm (in the farming village in Manchuria mentioned above the figure is two 
hectares per farm, but this is a one-crop area, while in the multi-crop areas in 
the south the figure is as low as 0.3 hectares)—and that though the area is 
somewhat larger than in Japan its productivity is far lower; 2) the fact that 
the Communist government, on the principle of putting production before 
all else, encouraged the more industrious farmers by permitting them to amass 
land, with the result that some farmers became rich while others became 
impoverished and surplus labor increased; 3) the fact that many of the petty 
farms created by the even distribution of land were consuming what they 
produced themselves, decreasing the proportion put up for sale and making 
the buying-up by the government of foodstuffs and raw materials difficult; 
and 4) the fact that, as the five-year plan progressed, it became necessary to 
extend planning to agricultural production. 

In other words, the appearance of such factors meant that the old 
production cooperative system tended increasingly to hinder the socialization 
of Communist China as a whole, so that the government took the bold step 
of collectivizing agriculture as a means of speeding up this socialization. 
Through this collectivization, it sought to absorb the poorer farmers and 
surplus labor into the kolkhoz, guaranteeing their livelihood through the 
collective responsibility of all the farmers, and also to increase production and 
the actual amount of produce bought up from the farms by concentrating land 
in greater areas in the kolkhoz and turning what had been petty farming into 
large-scale farming. Its aims and methods here were exactly the same as those 
adopted in the Soviet Union. 

However, the enforcement led to constant trouble (referred to as 
“obstacles” or “contradictions”) in various forms. 

The most serious example of this was the shortage of the means to 
production in the field of agriculture. An enormous number of kolkhoz were 
organized in a place where there was not enough industry, so that there was 
no agricultural machinery and a shortage even of agricultural implements. 
Almost all the kolkhoz were “non-mechanized kolkhoz.” Although an 
advanced system of large-scale farming had been established, the means of 
production was still at the manual labor stage. As a result, there was no 
other means of engaging in production but to put to work on the land this 
manual labor. The limits of agricultural production achievable by this method 
have, however, already been reached. 

For the time being, thus, it became necessary to produce large quantities 
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of horse-drawn and other implements and rapidly to increase production of 
fertilizers and agricultural chemicals as well as of everyday necessities. The 
latter were necessary to back up the collection by the government of agricultural 
produce, and the more agricultural produce collected the more such goods 
were required. This called for a speeding-up in the carrying out of the five- 
year plan. There was a sudden increase in construction investment, loans to 
agricultural communities and wage payments, and a corresponding sharp rise 
in the demand for both producer and consumer goods, which has led in turn 
to a serious threat of inflation. 

In order to check this inflation, the government must cut down con- 
sumption, reduce annual expenditure, and control investment, while at the 
same time seeking to increase production and raise the productivity of labor. 
Before it can effect these things, however, it must not only suppress discontent 
among the people but demand of them still greater cooperation. 

The criticisms made by the Chinese Communist Party of red tape in 
its own ranks were an attempt to gain the cooperation of the people, and, 
similarly, the reason it has allowed the people to criticize freely cases of red 
tape is because otherwise it cannot win this cooperation. 

This type of criticism, though, leads eventually to criticism of com- 
munism and socialism as such, and at the moment the Communist Chinese 
government, while on the one hand seeking cooperation, is having on the 
other hand to make great efforts to suppress such “rightist views.” 


THE WAY OUT OF THESE DIFFICULTIES 


In its attempts to build up the national economy, the Communist 
Chinese government is trying to profit from China’s past tradition and to take 
into account the special conditions prevailing in the country, and to carry 
through both a bourgeois democratic revolution and a socialist revolution on 
the basis of policies it has itself devised. Since its actions are, however, cir- 
cumscribed by the Marxism it has imposed on itself, its policies as construction 
progresses have, undeniably, to draw increasingly on the methods adopted by 
the Soviet Union with its advanced experience in this field. If, moreover, it 
were to cut itself off from Soviet technical and economic aid, the national 
economy would almost certainly be faced with a crisis and construction work 
collapse. All this does not mean that the Japanese believe Marxism to be a 
good thing or the Soviet system the best. Some of them look on Marxist 
theories and policies as a kind of magic that can produce something out of 
nothing. Wine, however, never yet came out of an empty bottle. 

It is only in the first stages of a revolution that people look on Marxism 
as magic. In these first stages, there is a redistribution of already existing 
capital. The landlords’ land is distributed gratis among their tenants, and 
enterprises run by capitalists are taken over unconditionally by the state. 
To the workers and the peasants this seems like magic. Yet, if this magic 
goes too far, it eventually precipitates those workers and peasants into inflation 
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and poverty. 

The real problem lies in the period after the redistribution of already 
existing capital—in the attempt to increase production. An increase in pro- 
duction is not made possible merely by inciting the workers’ and peasants’ 
“will to produce.” It needs new capital and technique, and it is these that 
the Marxist “magic” cannot produce out of nothing. To rely on magic only 
tends to bring one up against even greater trouble. It is such trouble that, 
as we have seen, Communist China is facing today. 

Communist China has been and is at the moment striving to solve 
these problems. Perhaps, in the course of solving them, she will discover some 
new way of her own. Unless, in fact, she can discover some better way than 
what she can learn from Soviet experience, the task of building up her 
economy will prove impossible. Such a discovery, however, can never be made 
by the help of magic, but only through finding some more rational approach 
to the problems than hitherto. 

When the question is looked at in the light of this need for a sober, 
rational approach, it is unlikely that Communist China can show any excessive 
haste in breaking with the Soviet Union, nor, on the other hand, is there any 
special need for her to break with the West. Communist China’s problems 
are not such that they can be resolved by any ill-considered attempt to direct 
attention from conflicts at home by becoming entangled in questions abroad. 

If Communist China were to mature to the point of thinking along 
these lines, it would represent something close to what the Japanese are hoping 
for, and it would be possible for her to form friendly relations with Japan, 
as well as to improve her relations with the Free World. Should this happen, 
the present exaggerated sense of kinship felt by the Japanese, which is at present 
more a hindrance than anything, would disappear. If it were possible to 
remove this feeling and replace it by a more sober, hard-headed approach on 
both sides to the ties between the two countries it would not only benefit 
Japan and Communist China, but would contribute to the stability of the 
world as a whole. It is the earnest hope of the Japanese that this day may 
not be far off. 
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HE first essential in tackling the question of Japan’s future policy toward 
Communist China is to determine just what is our present conception 
of that country as such. It is impossible in such a limited space, how- 

ever, to attempt any analysis of the theories of the Chinese Communists 
and of the Communist regime in China, entailing as this would a thorough- 
going discussion of the organization and running of the party, the political 
structure, and the economic and social systems. Nor does the present writer 
feel himself qualified to make any authoritative study of these questions. 

This being so, I have attempted here to synthesize the knowledge gained 
during my long years as a diplomat in that country, my observations during 
two visits made (in October, 1954, and April, 1957) after the Communists came 
to power, and the impressions I gained from talks with prominent Chinese 
on the occasion of those two visits. On this basis, I have set down my own 
views on a variety of questions—on the present aims of the People’s Govern- 
ment, the emphasis in its domestic policies, relations between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, and Communist Chinese policy toward Formosa, 
Japan and Southeast Asia. 

Let us first consider, then, the extremely commonplace and vague ques- 
tion of what is the real nature of the Chinese Communists. Some hold, for 
instance, that they are merely agricultural land reformists. Others claim that 
the Chinese, with their traditional ways of thinking derived from Lao-tze and 
Chung-tze, are essentially anarchists and that they can never become totalitarian 
Communists. Others, again, believe that communism in China is in reality 
no more than a nationalist reaction against the long years of servility under 
Western colonialism—similar, as it were, to the Nasser regime in Egypt. Yet 
another view is that Communist China is no more than a kind of satellite of 
the Soviet Union. 

I myself believe that all these views express only one aspect of the truth 
and are likely therefore to lead to misconceptions. 

Any ideas that the Chinese Communists are merely land reformists, 
or that the traditional make-up of the Chinese people precludes the possibility 
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of their submitting for long to any totalitarian regime such as communism 
can be dismissed in a minute. Such views ignore the fact that, at least since 
the establishment of the present constitution in October, 1954, Communist 
China has recognized Marxism and Leninism as the foundations of the state, 
and has evolved a class dictatorship based on the working class allied with 
the peasants, with the Communist Party firmly established in a position of 
leadership. They are equally blind to the fact that, under the Communist 
regime, a drastic remodelling of human beings is in progress. 

It is likewise mistaken to dismiss the Chinese Communists as mere 
nationalists and ignore their Communist aspects. Of course, Japanese people, 
with their own bitter experience of extreme nationalism and militarism, are 
probably not the only ones who, on visiting Communist China, have been 
astonished at the boldness and skill with which the Communist Chinese gov- 
ernment has taken advantage of a fierce racial consciousness to win the minds 
of the people, and of young people in particular. Even so, it remains true 
that the People’s Republic is essentially Communist. 


THE AIM OF THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


What then is the aim of the Chinese Communists at present? It is, 
as is obvious from the constitution of 1954 mentioned above, to establish a 
socialist (Communist) state. According to Communist Chinese theorists, the 
struggle against feudalism and imperialism has already been won, and the 
foundations of socialism have been laid in agriculture, commerce and industry 
(i.e., agriculture has been converted completely either to the cooperative or 
to the collective farm (kolkhoz) system, while basic industries have been nation- 
alized and medium and small enterprises converted either to joint state and 
private ownership or to the cooperative system). The aim now, therefore, is 
to devote every energy to pressing ahead with industrialization in order to 
facilitate further advances toward “socialism” (the first five-year plan ends this 
year, and work on the second will be begun next year). 

At home, this has resulted in a move to take a consensus of opinion 
from the people as a whole, and to encourage debate and criticism as long as 
it does not interfere with the state’s avowed goal of socialism (communism) 
or the supremacy of the Communist Party—a move first apparent in Mao 
Tse-tung’s appeal in February this year for “the resolution of contradictions 
within the people.” It is, in other words, a movement to achieve ideological 
conformity. There is much talk of encouraging debate and of cooperation 
with parties other than the Chinese Communist Party, but this type of freedom 
of speech and political activity is permitted only within a very narrow compass. 
This is well evidenced by the Congress of People’s Representatives held in 
July this year, at which the leaders of parties outside the Communist Party 
were attacked for rightist deviations and made to conduct what is known as 
“self-criticism.” It needs no pointing out, therefore, that it is an illusion to 
believe that the Communist authorities are aiming at democratic freedom as 
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it is known in the West. It does seem to be true, however, that they are 
striving to discover some new formula for achieving solidarity at home which 
will be suited to the needs of the new conditions that have developed as the 
result of foreign and domestic wars. 

Now, in order to further the building of a socialist state at home of 
the type we have seen, the Communist Chinese authorities must naturally 
create appropriate conditions in the international sphere, and must work out 
foreign policies such as will help to produce those conditions. 

First of all, the Communists must, if only for the sake of their prestige 
in the eyes of the 600 million Chinese at home and the 20 million Chinese 
resident in Southeast Asia, plan the “liberation” of Formosa and the destruc- 
tion of the Chiang Kai-shek government. Even if this should be difficult to 
effect in practice, they must, at least, proclaim their intention to do so at an 
early date and the possibility of so doing. At the same time, China’s neighbors 
in Asia are keenly aware of the threat of China’s vast military might and of 
militant communism, so they must adopt a policy of smiles that will reassure 
these countries of their desire for peaceful coexistence and their innocence of 
any intention to export their own revolution abroad. They must strive, too, 
to ensure that these countries are, if not actually pro-Communist, at least 
neutral, and that they are not driven into military collaboration with the 
United States. 

Again, where the international situation as a whole is concerned, it is 
imperative that the Communist camp centering around the military and 
economic might of the Soviet Union should maintain a powerful solidarity, 
and that its superior strength in comparison with the West should be ensured. 
Such being the case, it follows obviously that Communist China’s relations 
with the Soviet Union occupy a very special place in her foreign policies. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN COMMUNIST CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA 


The question arises here of whether this relationship existing between 
Communist China and the Soviet Union is one of equality or one of master 
and servant. Two important developments, however, have, I believe, by now 
completely eliminated the belief that China is only a kind of Soviet satellite. 
The first is the trend toward polycentrism apparent in the Communist bloc 
since the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. The second is 
the reconciliatory—one might say leading—role that Communist China has 
played within the Communist bloc during and since the events of last year, 
which included the political changes in Poland and the uprising in Hungary. 

It is, of course, indisputable that the rise in Communist China’s relative 
position has been due in part to continued trouble and dissension within the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. If one probes deeper, however, one must 
recognize that though at the time of their final struggle with the Nationalist 
Government the Chinese Communists were receiving weapons and other aid 
from the Soviet Union, they had for long years been fighting without outside 
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help, and that their relationship with the Soviet Union in the process of 
establishing their power at home was utterly different from the relationship 
of dependence that existed in the case of the Communist governments of the 


countries of Eastern Europe. Communist China, thus, quite apart from its 


previous long history as a great nation, stood from the very first in a relation- 
ship of independence—or equality, almost—toward the Soviet Union. The 
storms attendant on de-Stalinization not only failed to shake Communist 
China—for she had never been ruled by underlings of Stalin—but actually 
strengthened her position in the Communist bloc on account of her com- 
parative stability. 

What developments, then, are likely in relations between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union in the future? As is clear from what we have 
already seen, it is unthinkable that there should occur now any deterioration 
or tension in these relations in the way of a trend in Communist China 
toward Titoism or Gomulkaism. This being so, is it likely then that tension 
should arise from the emergence of Communist China as the Soviet Union's 
rival in a struggle for power within the Communist bloc? 

There may be some who indulge in this species of wishful thinking, but 
I myself believe that the possibility is very small, at least in the near future. 

The first reason for this is that, in order to go ahead with industrial- 
ization, the greatest task facing it at the moment, Communist China must 
inevitably rely on Soviet aid—which accounts for the popularity in Communist 
China of the slogan “Study Soviet Experience in Socialism.” This is particularly 
true so long as the West does not abolish its policy of trade restrictions. 

The second reason is that the thing Communist China most fears in 
considering its national security is a collision with the military might of the 
United States—the threat, to be more specific, of American forces based in 
South Korea, the Japanese archipelago, Okinawa and Formosa. It sees as a 
threat—and the only threat—to its security the combination of strategic 
positions in and around the Japanese islands and American forces, principally 
the air force and the navy. Quite apart from the question of whether it is 
America or Communist China that is the most aggressive and belligerent, this 
cannot fail to be a threat to China from the purely strategic point of view. 

Whatever may be its causes, so long as this situation continues Com- 
munist China is likely to base its defense on the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance of 1950, which treats the United States and Japan as potential 
enemies, and to stick firmly to a policy of close military collaboration with 
the Soviet Union. 

The third reason, an obvious one, is that Communist China and the 
Soviet Union are bound together by common ideals in the shape of Marxism 
and Leninism. So long, therefore, as tension continues between the two great 
groupings of nations led by the Soviet Union and the United States, they are 
likely—in much the same way as the United States and Britain do—to main- 
tain their unity as allies where vital questions are concerned, even though there 
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may be occasional trouble arising from the different needs of the two nations. 

Viewed in this light, it might seem that the bonds between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union will go on becoming closer indefinitely, and that 
there is no possibility of effecting any estrangement from without. Is this, 
in fact, so? 

In the first place, it must be remembered that relations between the 
two countries are by no means stationary, but are constantly changing where 
relations between the two individual countries, relations within the Communist 
bloc of which they form a part, and relations with the non-Communist world 
are all alike concerned. 

The end of hostilities in Korea and the subsequent truce in Indo-China 
brought a corresponding change from Communist China’s previous purely 
military dependence on the Soviet Union to a dependence that was mainly 
economic, and they brought also an automatic heightening of Communist 
China’s political and diplomatic status in the Far East and Southeast Asia. 
This was particularly evident in the joint Sino-Soviet declaration made in 
Peking in October, 1954, just before Khrushchev and Bulganin seized the reins 
of power from Malenkov. In this declaration, the Soviet Union, among other 
things, reaffirmed its respect for Chinese sovereignty and agreed to the dis- 
solution of joint Sino-Soviet enterprises, while, chiefly at Communist China’s 
insistence—or so, at least, it seems to me—a switch was also effected in both 
countries’ policies toward Japan. Ever since the San Francisco peace talks, 
they had adopted the intimidating attitude that they would not make peace with 
Japan until she had repudiated the San Francisco Peace Treaty, to which they 
were not signatories. In the joint declaration, however, they changed their 
policy and announced that they were ready to sign a peace treaty or restore 
diplomatic relations with Japan leaving the San Francisco Peace Treaty as it 
stood, thus paving the way for the restoration of relations between Japan and 
the Soviet Union. Ever since that time Communist China and the Soviet 
Union have been dividing the responsibility for and cooperating in their 
policies toward Asia, and where the Far East is concerned it is not the Soviet 
Union but Communist China that has called the tune. 

The point worth noting in this is that Communist China has thus 
succeeded in securing for itself in its relations with the Soviet Union an 
independent, and occasionally leading, position as far as foreign policy is 
concerned. It would be rash in the extreme to assert at this stage that in 
either Communist Chinese or Soviet societies the needs and the nature of the 
nation as such have taken precedence over those of the Communist system, or 
that this system will eventually become no more than a surface embellishment. 
If, however, China is developing a government that will adopt policies more 
in conformity with the geopolitical needs of its own country and with the 
traditions of the peoples of Asia, that is at least preferable to a Communist 
world of unvaried conformity such as existed during Stalin’s lifetime. 

This being so, while not anticipating anything so extreme as an inten- 
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sification of rivalry between Communist China and the Soviet Union, I do 
believe that any long-term view of the situation confirms the possibility of 
a greater display of individuality on the part of Communist China. Assuming 
that this possibility exists, it would seem that the countries of the non- 
Communist world should endeavor to take account of it in their policies toward 
Communist China. A good example of what can be done here is to be seen 
in the policies of India’s Prime Minister Nehru. 

To sum up, Communist China, so long as she embraces the Communist 
doctrine, is not likely to abandon the ultimate ideal of that doctrine—the 
victory of the Communist system throughout the world—yet the emphasis it 
is placing at present on building up its economy at home postulates the 
avoidance of any major war until that is achieved. For this reason, while 
taking particular care—in the same way as the Soviet Union—to neutralize as 
far as possible the military threat from America, it is unthinkable that it 
should embark on any direct or indirect aggression in Asia. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD COMMUNIST CHINA 


America’s traditional China policy of maintaining the “open door” and 
regarding China as its ally in Asia broke down with the Communists’ advent 
to power on the mainland in 1949, and the period since then has seen the 
war in Korea, the “brink of war” crisis in Indo-China and a continuously ex- 
plosive situation in the Straits of Formosa. 

Today, America has not only given up the idea of a counterattack by 
Chiang Kai-shek on the mainland, but is herself actively preventing it, while 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet is principally engaged in preventing any invasion of 
Formosa by the Communist Chinese army. 

In the diplomatic sphere, America is using the United Nations resolution 
branding Communist China as an aggressor as an excuse for not recognizing it 
and keeping it out of the United Nations, while in the economic sphere it is 
trying to keep up its policy of banning exports of important strategic materials 
to that country. 

These policies are the result of a variety of circumstances, among them 
the breakdown of America’s traditional China policy, its still-fresh memories 
of the Korean War and a characteristically American moral disapproval of 
Communist China. At the same time, however, it seems that it is gradually 
being driven toward a “painful re-examination” of these policies. This is 
particularly so since the withdrawal of Britain from CHINCOM—or, more 
accurately, her relaxation of restrictions on exports to Communist China to 
bring them into line with those applied in the case of the Soviet Union—in 
May this year, and the so-called Reynolds incident in Formosa, which provoked 
anti-American riots. Spurred on by these events, influential members of the 
informed classes even within America itself have come to call openly for a 
reconsideration of America’s policies toward Communist China. Their aim 
would seem to be a “two Chinas” policy, which would accept the fact of 
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China’s division into two parts, the mainland and Formosa. Typical examples 
of these views are the commentaries by Hanson Baldwin in The New York 
Times and those by Walter Lippmann in the New York Herald Tribune. 

At the same time, the progressive attainment of self-determination by 
America’s ally Japan is leading the latter to seek the freeing of trade with 
China, its traditional market and former source of supplies of raw materials. 
Politically, also, there is an increasing trend in Japan toward seeking her peace 
and security in a relaxation of tension between the United States and Com- 
munist China. 

It is clear that the United States cannot entirely ignore Japan’s wishes 
here. It is true that in the Kishi-Eisenhower talks in June this year there 
was—thanks chiefly to Mr. Kishi’s own reticence—no serious exchange of views 
based on any long-term view of the two countries’ relations with Communist 
China. (Mr. Kishi, it seems, in accordance with his own and the Japanese 
conservative party’s principle of putting cooperation with the United States 
before all else, pleaded for a relaxation of trade restrictions, yet declared in 
effect that Japan was not considering any political rapprochement with Com- 
munist China, and avoided mention of any more delicate questions.) 

Nevertheless, whether Mr. Kishi referred to it during the talks or not, 
the essential problem of how to treat Communist China still remains, and it 
is beyond doubt that, beneath the surface, opinion in Japan is coming rapidly 
to demand a switch in America’s policies. 


FUTURE TREATMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


We at last come, then, to the real question of how to deal with Com- 
munist China in the future. In any suggestions I have to make on this ques- 
tion, I intend to face the facts squarely and soberly, without indulging in 
emotionalism, moral judgments or wishful thinking. 

If the situation is faced squarely, two facts emerge that cannot be 
ignored. The first is that, since the Korean War is already a thing of the 
past, it will be impossible to cling indefinitely to the United Nations resolution 
branding Communist China as an aggressor. The second is that the Com- 
munist Government’s power on the mainland is now firmly established. 

Insofar as the Soviet Union is treated as an important member of the 
United Nations, it is a contradiction to shut Communist China out just be- 
cause it has a Communist government. For the same reason, there is no 
justification for the argument that to recognize Communist China’s government 
and admit it to the United Nations would strengthen the “forces of aggression” 
in the world. Even if a cordon sanitaire is put around Communist China, 
she still has a loophole to the outside world via the Soviet Union. More 
than this, while this policy of secluding her from the outside may slow down 
her economic development to a certain extent and prevent the use of one 
powerful vote for the Communist side in the United Nations, it has at the 
same time the effect of driving Communist China willy-nilly into the arms of 
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the Soviet Union, and from the point of view of long-term policy is thus of 
highly doubtful value even to the Free World itself.. I believe, thus, that 
whether it is pleasant or not it is imperative that the Communists should 
be recognized as the rulers of China, or at least of the Chinese mainland. 

The difficulty, however, lies in the fact that, if this happens, attention 
must be paid to the inseparable question of what to do with Formosa—in the 
fact, in other words, that there exist at the moment within one and the same 
China two rival governments, each claiming to be the only true one. It is 
equally a fact that the Nationalist Government, once supreme, now holds sway 
only over the former Japanese territory of Formosa, and that by now, short of 
another world war, there is no hope of its ever extending its power again to 
the mainland. 

There also remains the question of to which country Formosa belongs. 
It is true that for a certain period the island was Japanese territory, but, apart 
from a minority of aborigines known anthropologically as the Takasagos, its 
inhabitants are all Chinese. For this reason, though it was defeat in the last 
war which in practice made Japan give up Formosa, no Japanese would call 
for its return as in the case of the Ryukyus or the Bonins, even at some distant 
date in the future. This is true as a basic principle that takes precedence 
over any discussion of the Cairo Declaration, unconditional surrender, the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty or other agreements. 

The only alternatives thus are that Formosa should be made part of 
mainland China or given its independence. 

Many different arguments are advanced in favor of making Formosa 
independent: that the cultural level there is higher than on the mainland, 
and that many of its inhabitants wish to be under neither Chiang Kai-shek 
nor Mao Tse-tung; that the question should be decided by a plebiscite of all 
the inhabitants according to the principle of racial self-determination; that 
the Cairo Declaration laid down that Formosa should be returned to the 
“Chinese Republic” (i.e. Nationalist China) and not to the “People’s Republic 
of China” (i.e. Communist China), and that the island should, therefore, be 
separated from Communist China; and that, all such theories apart, Formosa 
should not, on account of its psychological and strategic value, be handed over 
to the Communists, even should the latter’s authority on the mainland be 
recognized. 

None of these arguments, however, provides any positive and convincing 
reason why Formosa should be kept separate from Continental China per- 
manently by being made into a nation in its own right. This is true quite 
apart from the fact that neither the Peking nor the Formosan governments 
accept the idea of Formosa being thus separated. 

My own belief, taking a long-term view of the question, is that such 
ideas of making Formosa independent are mistaken, and that we should accept 
the basic conception of the island as an essential part of the territories which 
make up the single racial entity that is China. 
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Be that as it may, it is an unhappy state of affairs for there to exist two 
opposing governments within the same nation, a state of affairs that should 
not be allowed to continue for long. Moreover, as the international situation 
is at present, there are other similar, though not necessarily identical cases— 
Korea, Vietnam and Germany, for example. There are, in theory at least, 
only two possible ways of solving this difficult question apart from war or 
the use of force. The first is that it should be solved, as a domestic question 
concerning China alone, by the governments and people of China among them- 
selves. The second is that it should be solved by international diplomacy. 

Where the first solution is concerned, the Communist Chinese authorities 
have recently been making strenuous appeals for a third effort at Kuomintang- 
Communist cooperation, using the slogan “one patriotic family together.” In 
other words, they are attempting to effect the peaceful “liberation” of Formosa 
by working with the Kuomintang in Formosa in the same way that the Com- 
munists are maintaining a united front with the anti-Chiang Kai-shek Kuo- 
mintang on the mainland. However, quite apart from the question of whether 
this plan of the Communist authorities represents the magnanimity of the 
victor or a plot to disrupt Formosa, there is no sign that it will evoke any 
response, at least with President Chiang Kai-shek himself. Again, a third effort 
at cooperation will doubtless be made more difficult by the recent limitations 
on the freedom of parties other than the Communist Party which were revealed 
by the movement for ideological conformity in Communist China already 
mentioned above. 

The second solution contains two possibilities. One is that America 
and Communist China should hold direct talks with each other. The second 
is that recourse be had to the United Nations. These two possibilities, of 
course, would in actual practice be inextricably linked together. 

Direct talks between America and Communist China have, however, 
reached an apparent deadlock. Not only is there trouble over the question 
of the exchange of detainees in itself, but the Chinese are insisting that 
America should first withdraw its forces from Formosa and the Straits of 
Formosa, while America is insisting that Communist China first give an 
assurance that it will not commit aggression against Formosa. 

On the other hand, the question of Communist Chinese representation 
in the United Nations is making no progress. Every year so far the American 
viewpoint has won the day in the General Assembly, and it has succeeded 
in having this question removed from the agenda. Even so, the stage has 
been reached where the question cannot go on being shelved indefinitely to 
suit America’s wishes. 

One possible compromise, should the question be taken up in the United 
Nations, would be for the two Chinese governments to exist side by side within 
the organization. If this happened, it would also be possible to arrange in 
various ways for the two sides’ relative representation in the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. The trouble is, however, that neither side is likely 
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to agree to “coexist” with the other, and that both would probably insist on 
all or nothing. 

To turn again to the disposition of Formosan territory, the British 
Labour Party has published a plan for putting Formosa provisionally under 
United Nations trusteeship, keeping it disarmed, and determining its future 
allegiance by plebiscite once international tension has relaxed. It goes 
without saying that both Chinese governments have shown determined opposi- 
tion to this idea. 

The only Opposition Party in Japan, the Socialist Party, which, I 
believe, represents the majority of public opinion and which occupies one-third 
of all the seats in the Diet, maintains that since China is one whole and 
Formosa part of that whole the division of China (by making Formosa in- 
dependent or putting it under a trusteeship, etc.) could not be admitted. The 
Formosan question, it holds, is a domestic matter for China and should be 
settled peacefully by direct negotiations between the Peking and Formosan 
governments. The international tension arising from the Formosan question 
should also be settled peacefully, by talks between China and the United 
States and between Japan and China. But for the time being, until the control 
of the People’s Republic is actually asserted over Formosa, Japan will continue 
relations with the Formosan Government. This last addition, it goes without 
saying, is in practice a recognition of the fact that even should Japan turn 
its eyes from Formosa to Peking, the real Formosan question—i.e. the continued 
existence of the Formosan Government and the international tension created 
by the island—will still remain unsolved. 

All of this serves to show the difficulty of finding any really practicable 
solution that will satisfy everybody. The first essential, however, is that 
America should reconsider its policies toward Communist China in an effort 
to bring them more in line with reality. This would involve, at the very least, 
giving up its policy of shutting China off from the rest of the world and the 
recognition of the Communists as the de facto leaders of mainland China. 

If only a start were made here, the way would, I believe, automatically 
be opened to a solution of the problems presented by United States strategic 
bases in Formosa and the Formosan Government. It should be remembered 
that at one time, during Dean Acheson’s term as Secretary of State, considera- 
tion was being given in America to removing Formosa and Korea from 
America’s list of strategic bases. 

The subsequent sudden outbreak of the Korean War, of course, com- 
pletely reversed this trend. Today, however, the atomic stalemate has made 
it unlikely that any nation should start a local war unless it were prepared 
for over-all war also. This means that there will be no war in the near future, 
and it is thus highly desirable that America should put relaxation of tension 
in the Far East before the attempt to cling to its strategic bases in Formosa. 
This, at least, is the view held by a large section of intellectuals in Japan at 
the present day. 
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The Battle of the Screens 


Japan’s Movie Industry Today 


Iwasaki Akira 


few years ago, when “Rashémon,” “Ugetsu Monogatari,” and “Gate of 
Hell” were awarded prizes at the motion picture festivals in Cannes 
and Venice, the Japanese, including the directors who made the films, 
were surprised and somewhat bewildered at their success, but nowadays the 
average Japanese is firmly convinced that the motion pictures made in his 
country have attained the “international level.” “International level”—ever 
since the Japanese Monopoly Bureau used this phrase in publicizing a new 
brand of cigarettes which it hoped would lessen the craze for American 
cigarettes, but which did no such thing, the term has been used in promoting 
items of doubtful value. It ordinarily brings a grin to Japanese lips, but 
when applied to Japanese moving pictures, it is taken at face value. The 
general consensus in Japan is that while Japanese movies may not be any 
better than movies made in America, France, Italy, and England, they are 
just as good. In the Japanese mind, directors like Kurosaka Akira and 
Mizoguchi Kenji are ranked right alongside William Wyler and Carol Reed. 
And as a matter of fact, Japan is almost unique in that its motion 
picture industry is not threatened by American movies, or rather that it has 
managed to withstand the threat. Just after the war, when the Japanese 
industry was still half paralyzed by war damages, American movies breezed 
in on the wings of victory and enjoyed a major boom. For a time Hollywood 
controlled seventy per cent of the market, but now the American share has 
been reduced to only about thirty per cent. One reason is undoubtedly the 
fact that the popularity of America itself has gradually fallen. At the same 
time, however, the successful comeback of the Japanese industry is due in no 
small measure to the efforts of Japanese producers and artists themselves. 
Differences in language and customs have protected the Japanese film 
industry from American and European competition more effectively than any 
tariff wall could. Foreign films are handicapped first of all by the fact that 
they have to be shown with superimposed titles—dialogue dubbing has proven 
unpopular—and the audience misses half of the action while it is reading the 
script. To make matters worse, the situations depicted in foreign movies are 
often completely remote from the Japanese way of life. To be sure, as visiting 
foreigners often point out with surprise and disappointment, Japan has to 
a large degree been Americanized, but this phenomenon is confined mostly 
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to the large cities. People who live in country towns and villages still feel 
the way of life shown in foreign films to be very remote from their own, 
and this feeling has served as a protecting bulwark for the local film industry. 
In my own opinion, however, the basic reascns for the industry's success with 
Japanese audiences have been the high quality of Japanese films and the 
enterprising spirit of the producers. Japanese film-makers have not even 
allowed America to get too far ahead with color and wide-screen processes. 

Until a few months ago Japanese business circles were resting com- 
fortably in the midst of what appeared to be prosperity. All this has ended 
now, but for a time there was much talk of the “biggest boom since the 
Emperor Jimmu.” Untouched by this wave of good fortune, however, were 
the motion picture companies, for whom business was really bad. 

In the fiscal year of 1956, the total income from movies distributed 
by Japanese film companies was ¥23,300,000,000, which represented a rise of 
2% over the ¥22,900,000,000 of the previous year and 23% over the ¥18,- 
100,000,000 of 1954. One would suppose at first glance that the movie com- 
panies were doing better than ever, particularly since attendance jumped from 
800,000,000 in 1955 to 1,200,000,000 in 1956. These figures, however, do not 
tell the whole story. The truth is that during the same interval motion 
picture theaters were springing up like bamboo sprouts after a heavy rain. 
The present rate of increase is probably in the neighborhood of from 800 to 
1,000 theaters each year. At any rate, whereas there were only about 1,600 
theaters just after the war, there are now more than 6,000, and it is clear 
that this rise has been sharper than that of income from distribution. During 
the same interval the total profits have also increased, and this means, of 
course, that producers are making money, but this is not the case with 
theater owners, many of whom are operating in the red. In other words, 
large capital is thriving, but medium and small entrepreneurs are gasping for 
breath. More and more of them are going under, with the result that the 
industry is rapidly being taken over by large capital. 

In the first place, the four Japanese islands, with their population of 
some 80,000,000, do not in any sense constitute a large market for motion 
pictures. Prior to the war three film companies supplied the entire demand, 
and it was generally felt that there was no room for more competition, but 
since 1945 three new companies have gone into operation. There is much talk 
these days of the tragedy of overcrowding—ferries sinking, elevators falling, 
and so on because of too many passengers. The motion picture industry 
is a classic example of this tragedy. At the moment the six major companies 
are Téhé, Shéchiku, Daiei, Téei, Shin Tohd, and Nikkatsu. Each of them 
has its own studios and owns or controls a network of theaters. Each 
is, in short, engaged in making, distributing, and displaying moving 
pictures. The result is that two, or perhaps three, of the companies are in 
chronic straits, and no one would be surprised in the slightest to see them go 
bankrupt. Nikkatsu and Shin Toho are particularly unsafe because as the 
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two newest companies they control the smallest number of theaters. 

At the beginning of this year, Nagata Masaichi, the president of Daiei, 
suffered the shock of his life when a rebellion broke out among his own com- 
pany directors. The culprit was none other than Nagata’s second-in-command, 
Soga Masashi, who proposed, with the aid of money from a certain electric 
railway company, to establish a seventh movie company to be known as 
Nichiei. This development created a panic in the Japanese film industry. 
The boat was built for only three in the first place, and it was already carry- 
ing six. The water was up to the gunwales, and now a marauder was trying 
to climb aboard. If he succeeded, the boat would surely sink. Luckily the 
six passengers managed to foil the plot, and the seventh man was successfully 
thrown overboard. 

Why, one will ask, was the electric railway company so interested in 
investing in motion pictures? Does the industry still hold attractive prospects? 
Alas, the answer is just the opposite. The field is oversaturated, and the 
intrusion of a seventh company would produce a pitched battle in which 
one or two of the existing companies would surely fall. At this point the 
newcomer could step in and take over their share of the market, and that 
was exactly what he aimed to do. 

Overcrowding has led to bitter and sometimes unfair competition 
among the film companies. Each concern has to some extent tried to attract 
customers by making better, more amusing pictures, but that apparently is 
not enough, and the emphasis has shifted from quality to quantity. If you 
can’t give the customer better pictures than your competitor, give him more. 
If the other company shows one picture, show two; if it shows two, show 
three. The general practice being for Japanese theaters to show a new bill 
every week, each film producer, in order to present double features regularly, 
must make 104 pictures a year, and as a matter of fact, the six companies 
produced a total of 600 pictures last year—a world record, incidentally. This 
is purely and simply a form of dumping. 

The production rate is entirely beyond the capacity of the twelve 
studios owned by the six companies, not to speak of the production staffs 
concerned, and the result has been a flood of inferior movies. The average 
production cost for a Japanese motion picture is ¥16,000,000, as compared to 
an equivalent of ¥324,000,000 in the United States, ¥90,000,000 in England, 
and ¥180,000,000 in Italy. Of course, the quality of a film is not determined 
necessarily by its cost, but at the same time there is little likelihood that the 
cheapest movies are going to turn out to be the best. 

The companies are beginning to reconsider this policy of turning out 
as many movies as possible, regardless of quality. They are being forced to 
do so, because none of them is able to stand the expense of excessive com- 
petition much longer. No firm agreement to return to the single-feature 
system has been reached, but the trend seems to be in that direction. 

The thing that renders assembly-line production of B-class pictures 
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particularly unprofitable is the fact that these movies have to compete with 
Hollywood's lavish A-class and super-A-class productions, which are duly im- 
ported and presented with great fanfare. Some of the American pictures have 
been greater hits than any Japanese film so far. “Gone with the Wind,” for 
example, has brought in ¥400,000,000 for M.G.M.’s Japanese affiliate, and Walt 
Disney has grossed ¥320,000,000 on “The Living Desert.” In addition “20,- 
000 Leagues under the Sea,” “East of Eden,” “The Conqueror,” “Picnic,” 
“The Blackboard Jungle,” “Helen of Troy,” and “Summertime,” have each 
earned from ¥100,000,000 to ¥200,000,000. Although American films amount 
to only 18% of all films shown in 1956, they have accounted for 30% of the 
income (¥10,400,000,000, as opposed to a total of ¥34,800,000,000). Among 
foreign films, those from America constitute 70% of the total number, but 
bring in 90% of the income. Hollywood’s supercolossal extravaganzas have, 
in a word, been doing very well. 

It is difficult, however, to trap that many-headed monster known as the 
movie-going public. Old hands in the motion picture business have been 
fooled time and again in recent years. No one in the entertainment field, for 
instance, foresaw that Federico Fellini's “La Strada” or Robert Bresson’s “Un 
Condamné a Mort Est Echappé” would set attendance records in the larger 
Japanese cities. The success of these films indicates that Japanese audiences 
are more moved by deep human stories well told than by empty spectacles. 

Nagata Masaichi himself, for all the international prizes he has won, 
recently ran up against a blank wall with the picture “Yoshitsune and 
Shizuka,” produced in the colorful style of “Gate of Hell.” Nagata was 
confident that the movie would be a huge success, and he may well have had 
his eye on more honors from Venice and Cannes, but when the first showing 
was held in Tokyo, the theater was practically empty. The next morning 
Nagata ran a large advertisement in the papers saying, “Are we surprised! 
The greatest picture our company has ever produced has turned into the 
biggest flop. Why? Won't somebody tell us?” The public was properly 
astounded by the unusual advertisement, but they stayed away in droves, and 
the theater was emptier than before. This failure on the part of the man who 
never fails attracted considerable attention in movie circles. 

The six major Japanese companies now have a total capitalization of 
¥9,100,000,000. They employ 12,000 persons and control 90% of the motion 
picture industry in Japan. In the degree of concentration of capital, they 
probably match the American industry, but they differ from the latter in that 
they occupy a relatively minor position in the nation’s over-all economy. 
Statistics for the first half of 1955 show that 528 representative Japanese 
companies had a total capitalization of ¥503,600,000,000, and a total invest- 
ment of ¥4,662,000,000,000. According to a survey by Professor Usami Seijiré, 
the motion picture industry accounted for only 1.6% of the capital and 
0.6% of the investment. Furthermore, since the picture business smells rather 
of sawdust and circus tents, it is looked down on by many businessmen and 
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is slow to attract either investments or loans from banks and other financial 
concerns. Second-rate companies often have to rely on loan-sharks for credit. 

Last year Nikkatsu was in a critical state when it succeeded in landing 
the motion picture rights to “Season in the Sun” by the student-author Ishi- 
wara Shintard. The novel, which dealt with the rebellion of Japan’s postwar 
“lost generation” against traditional morality and which was very specific on 
matters concerning sex, was a best seller, and the movie version grossed ¥200,- 
000,000, which saved Nikkatsu from collapse. Still, the fact that a major 
company was rescued by one hit movie indicates the scarcity of capital in 
the Japanese film industry. 

A similar case has occurred very recently, with the success of Shin 
Tohd’s “Emperor Meiji and the Great Russo-Japanese War.” This film is 
quite daring, in a way, since it is the first (and so far the last) in which a 
Japanese emperor has ever actually been portrayed on the screen by an actor. 
The president of Shin Téh6, Okura Mitsugu, announced beforehand that he 
was producing the picture in an effort to revive in the hearts of the Japanese 
people the spirit of patriotism that they had lost after the war, and he chose 
as director Watanabe Kunio, a leading member of the old right wing, well 
known for his many ultranationalistic pictures. The resulting film, which 
emphasizes the virtues of the “imperial way,” not only moved such prewar 
and wartime fascist leaders as Tokutomi Sohé, but brought tears to the eyes 
of many middle-aged members of the intellectual class. More important, 
perhaps, it drew tremendous crowds, including many young people. Shin 
Tohd invested ¥80,000,000 in the picture, which incidentally is the first 
Japanese wide-screen production, and the returns are expected to reach some- 
thing like ¥400,000,000. And so another faltering movie company is back 
in contention. 

“Season in the Sun” and “Emperor Meiji” not only excited the envy 
of other film companies, but also stirred up public controversies. The former 
picture, in particular, was followed by a spate of similar films, known as “Sun 
Tribe” movies, in which sex was frankly portrayed and ready-made morals 
viciously attacked. The conservative politicians who have appointed them- 
selves guardians of morality and of the fine old customs of the past—the 
current Minister of Education among them—could hardly have been expected 
to remain silent. Supported by many mothers fearful of their own sons’ and 
daughters’ downfall, they seized upon the films as an excuse to revive prewar 
censorship, which had been abolished by the American Occupation forces. 
Public opinion finally defeated this movement, but with the same stroke 
public opinion also put a stop to the “Sun Tribe” movies. 

The causes for the success of “Emperor Meiji” are complicated. As 
its creator intended, the picture exerted a certain ultranationalistic influence 
on the public, and at the same time, its vivid presentation of the glorious 
victory over Imperial Russia fifty years ago, though sometimes resembling a 
tableau vivant rather than a motion picture, must certainly have done some- 
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thing to revive the national pride of a people so recently defeated in war. 
Still, many mothers and young people were impressed not so much with the 
glory of victory as with its price. They were reminded of the husbands and 
tathers they lost in the last war and of the scorched earth of a defeated country. 

“Emperor Meiji” set off a heated controversy on the revival of fascism 
in Japanese motion pictures. In this connection, there is no denying that 
conservatism is stronger now than it was just after the war, and that the 
right wing is gradually gaining strength, but I doubt that this picture could 
be classed as dangerous, since it does little more than give the audience pause 
to think wistfully for a moment of the glory of a past age. Whether the 
sentiments evoked by the movie will later turn into something dangerous 
depends entirely on the political climate in Japanese society. 

“Emperor Meiji” was a lucky shot. The producer threw out his net 
on a blind hunch and ended up catching the many-headed monster. Thanks 
to his success, however, all the companies have now decided to capitalize on 
history. So far the most ambitious project is T6h6’s plan for a film called 
“The Birth of Japan,” which will show the ancestor of the imperial family 
descending from heaven, defeating all enemies with the help of the gods, and 
establishing a tiny government in central Honshi. ‘This conglomeration of 
myth and historical fact will be filmed as a tremendous spectacle, something 
on the order of movies on the Old Testament in the West. Japanese motion 
picture companies are threatened by television too, and their inclination is 
apparently to try to outdo it with wide-screen epics in glorious color. 

It appears, however, that Japanese movie audiences demand more in the 
way of art than the people of most other countries. They appreciate, for ex- 
ample, realistic analyses of social problems and human nature. To be sure, 
most program pictures are conventional melodramas, action stories or mysteries. 
Still, “Darkness at Noon,” which was generally considered the best picture 
of last year, and “Rice,” which was selected by popular vote in Tokyo as the 
best during the first half of this year, are both concerned with important social 
problems. Both, incidentally, were directed by Imai Tadashi, whose fame has 
come to rival that of Kurosawa Akira. 

“Darkness at Noon” recorded and exposed an actual case of injustice, 
brutality, and downright inhumanity on the part of Japanese prosecutors and 
the police system. “Rice,” on the other hand, dealt with the lives of young 
people in farming villages, their labor, their love, and their death. The 
misery that confronts Japanese farmers of today—the poverty arising from too 
little land and too many people—served as the main theme of the film. Aside 
from these pictures, other recent hits, such as “Floating Cloud,” “Love is 
Shared Like Sweets,” and “The River at Night” all attempt to search into the 
human heart and find those necessary things in life that are missing in society. 
It is significant that these excellent films were also successful at the box office. 
Now that the overblown praise for exotic Japanese pictures has quieted down 
abroad, Japanese film art shows promising signs of real development. 
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Japan’s Literary Steles 


Motoyama Keisen 


a4 ITERARY Stele” (bungaku-hi) is an expression which has come to be 
used in a very special meaning in Japan from about 1947 or 1948 on. 
In simplest terms, a “literary stele” is an inscribed monument which 
records the achievements of a literary figure, and serves as a memorial to the 
personality of the author concerned. 

As a matter of fact, inscribed stone steles have been known here and 
there in Japan for many years, long before the present term became current. 
Inscribed stones and monuments of various types have long been a common 
sight in many parts of the country. Often they bear, for example, a song from 
the Man’ydshi, the earliest collection of ancient Japanese poetry, or perhaps 
a poem by one of the poets who wrote in the classical style, like the priest 
Saigy6 or the scholar Motoori Nobunaga. Sometimes they are inscribed with 
a haiku by Bash6é or some other master of the seventeen-syllable verse, or even 
perhaps a poem in classical Chinese by Rai San’y6 or Yoshida Shdin. 

What is meant today by the specific term “literary stele” is, however, 
something rather different. The new term generally is taken to mean one of 
a new kind of memorial inscription dedicated to recent literary figures, that is 
to say, literary figures from about the time of the Meiji Restoration, roughly 
the 1870's, down to the present time. These steles are dedicated not only to 
celebrated figures in the world of Japanese letters, but also often to public 
entertainers, artists, and others closely associated with literary circles. 

Most of these monuments are, to be sure, dedicated to figures who have 
passed away, but there are a few to be seen which are concerned with persons 
still living. At any rate, the “literary stele” must be carefully distinguished 
from the tombstone or gravestone inscription. The literary steles are character- 
ized by the fact that they generally carry as their inscription a poem or a 
haiku or some other specimen of verse, or in some cases a passage of prose, 
composed by the person to whose memory they are dedicated. They are 
generally inscribed on the surface of the stone from which the stele is con- 
structed, or in rare cases inscribed on a metal or ceramic tablet which is then 
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secured to the stone. 


These selections are often composed by the subjects expressly for the 
purpose of being inscribed on such steles; in other cases they are selected from 
among the author’s works after his death. In some cases they are inscribed 
in an autograph of the author’s handwriting, and in other cases enlarged. 
Sometimes a close friend of the author, or some other person, is responsible 
for the calligraphy, but there are cases where such steles have been inscribed 
with texts in the ordinary style of printed characters used in Japanese news- 
papers and magazines. 

As already noted above, these “literary steles” began to become common 
here in Japan from about 1947 or 1948 on. Today, there must be at least 
close to a thousand different ones worthy of attention. 

These steles are usually erected in a location which has some particular 
association with the person whose memory they celebrate. Such sites include 
the place where an author was born, where he passed away, or where he resided 
for a long period of time, as well as schools from which he graduated, or 
even simply places which play some particular réle in his works. At any rate, 
they are locations which have a particularly intimate association with the 
subject of the stele. 

As the actual site for the erection of such steles, any one of a variety 
of picturesque locations may be selected. The tops of mountains are common, 
as also are the foot of mountains, the sea-coast, the bank of a river, or the edge 
of a lake. The precincts of Shint6 shrines and Buddhist temples, school yards, 
or the sites of former buildings are also common locations. This means in 
effect that these “literary steles’” naturally tend to be found in those parts of 
Japan most favored as areas for sight-seeing, and explains how they have more 
or less come to be regarded as a kind of indispensable “accessory” for such sight- 
seeing areas. The steles often have a profound emotional effect on the visitors 
to these places, and have the result, as it were, of bringing into sharp focus 
their impressions of the sight-seeing area itself. A place celebrated for its 
beauty gives the impression of being somehow even more beautiful when its 
attractions are accented by a “literary stele.” 

Japanese folk belief and religion offer many examples demonstrating 
that from very early times the Japanese people have had a tradition of stone 
worship. The belief has been commonly held that there is some spirit or 
divine being contained in natural stone, and this view has been expressed 
in the custom of holding rites about and even worshipping specimens of natural 
stone set up in some undefiled site. Such customs are not peculiar to the 
Japanese, but are well-known among other peoples also. 

Today most persons concerned with the erection of these stones have no 
conscious realization of this tradition, to be sure, but all the same they find 
themselves unknowingly and unconsciously impelled into the same forms and 
observances. The actual practice and techniques of inscribing stone markers 
as monuments and memorials was in antiquity imported from China into Japan, 
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but the warm reception it found here is surely to be explained in part by the 
existence of these beliefs and basic concepts among the Japanese. Surely it was 
the prior presence of these ideas which ensured the easy and rapid naturaliza- 
tion of the imported practices. 

Among the steles dedicated to masters of Japan’s classical literature, first 
place in point of sheer numbers is surely held by the great master of the haiku, 
Matsuo Bashé (1644-1694). Bashd, revered as the founder of the great revival 
of seventeen-syllable verse in Japan, has at least 2,000 inscribed steles in every 
nook and corner of Japan; it is all but impossible to go anywhere in the country 
without coming across one of them. A very few of them use a stone which has 
been worked over to some extent, but almost all of them employ natural stone 
in its original and untouched form, with the character text incised directly 
into the natural surface of the stone. Nor are these mere ‘memorial tablets. 
Some of them are even dignified with the name “tumulus,” and receive a variety 
of worship under the guise of representing the “Spirit of Bashé.” 

This fondness for natural, unworked stone in the case of steles concerned 
with the classical literature and its masters derives ultimately from the traditional 
canons of Japanese aesthetic taste, and hence from the same love for natural 
simplicity which distinguishes the Japanese tea-ceremony cult. But at the same 
time, it also goes back to the primitive concepts of stone worship referred to 
above, which lie well submerged but still alive. 

The tradition appears to be equally alive in the case of modern “literary 
steles.” Here too the material employed is most often natural stone, and the 
stele is constructed in such a way as to preserve its unworked appearance. In 
point of number, modern steles of this type are the most common. Stranger 
still is the nature of the unveiling ceremony which is usually performed to 
dedicate these modern steles. In most cases a ritual highly redolent of Japan’s 
traditional Shinté liturgy is performed. The area around the stele and the 
stone itself are festooned with the traditional sacred ropes with tufts of paper 
familiar to all Shint6 ceremonies. Offerings are presented, the presence of the 
gods is invited, and the ancient Shinté litanies called norito are recited. Partly 
this is to be explained by the adaptation to the dedication of these stones of 
certain ceremonies long associated with the laying of foundations for new 
buildings in Japan, but partly too these practices must be associated with 
primitive stone worship, of which they are so highly redolent. 

An idea of the content and nature of the “literary stele” can best be 
gained by a fairly detailed consideration of a few important specimens. 

Perhaps the reader has seen the colossal figure of the Buddha in the 
garden of the Kétoku-in at Hase in Kamakura. It is something the sightseer 
rarely fails to visit in Japan, whether he is from abroad or a Japanese. But 
few visitors to the figure notice an inscribed stele standing directly behind the 
figure of the Buddha. It is a simple, rectangular stone, about two meters high, 
bearing the following inscription: 
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Kamakura— 
Though a holy Buddha, 
How handsome is Shakamuni— 
The summer grove. 
Akiko. 


The poem is incised in the enlarged autograph of the author, Yosano 
Akiko (1878-1942), an important figure in Japanese literature of the mid-Meiji 
Period. Yosano was a poetess of the first rank, celebrated for the emotion- 
filled verse with which she led the vanguard of the revolution in Japanese 
literature transpiring at the time. 

The stele was erected in the spring of 1952, on the occasion of the 700th 
anniversary of the dedication of the Kamakura Buddha itself. Its inscription 
is a straightforward tribute to the giant Buddha figure for which the site is 
famous. Unfortunately, the stele can hardly be said to enjoy a very good 
location. 

Japan’s other and rather more celebrated colossal figure of the Buddha 
is of course that to be found in the ancient city of Nara, in the Tédai-ji. In 
front of the south gate of this temple is to be found a stele bearing an inscrip- 
tion in the autograph of Aizu Yaichi (1881-1956). Dr. Aizu was an art historian, 
poet and calligrapher who was especially devoted to the city of Nara and to its 
Buddhist iconography. 

The stele, rectangular and about four meters high, bears the following 
inscription: 

Unfolding the fingers of both hands, 
Benignly, the Great Buddha 
Holds sway over the world. 

Yaichi. 

The stele stands proudly upright, in splendid contrast to the solemn 
majesty of the buildings and trees which surround it. 

Another stele bearing an inscribed poem, this one dedicated to the poetic 
genius of Ishikawa Takuboku, widely lamented because of his untimely death, 
is to be found in his home town, a place called Shibutami-no-Tsuruzuka, Tama- 
yama Village, in Iwate Prefecture. This one is remarkable for the unequalled 
beauty of its setting. 

It is about four meters high, of granite, with the following inscribed 
in a printing type-face, each character about 15 cm. high: 


The banks of the Kitakami River 
Where softly the willows are budding 
Come to my sight 
As if to urge me to cry. 

Takuboku. 


The reverse of the stele carries the following inscription: “Erected by 
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an anonymous group of young people. April 13, 1922.” Ten years after his 
death a group of young people in his village, mourning his untimely passing 
and determined to memorialize his genius and accomplishments, formed a group 
for the purpose of erecting this stele. Transporting the stone itself from the 
mountains by themselves, they managed to collect the funds necessary for its 
erection after much difficulty. Today it stands facing Mt. Iwate, which Ishi- 
kawa himself once referred to as the “Mountain of my Home Town,” proudly 
rearing its noble height into the sky he loved. . 

While on the subject of mountains, an important inscribed stele to be 
found at an altitude of 1,841 meters, on the peak of Mt. Zad in Yamagata 
Prefecture, may well be mentioned here. It was dedicated to the memory of 
Saité6 Mokichi (1882-1953) in the summer of 1954. Saité was known both as 
a doctor of medicine and as a poet, and the inscription reads: 


In the clouds of Mt. Za6é 
Which towers over the Michinoku Plain 
As if dividing it in two, 
Alone, I stand. 
Mokichi. 


The region where the stele is erected was the poet’s birthplace. The 
text was composed by the poet expressly for this stele, and is incised in his 
autograph. 

All of the four steles described above adhere closely to the design of the 
traditional stele, using natural rock in its unworked form, or with, at any rate, 
polishing and such treatment of the surface of the stone kept to a minimum. 
By way of contrast, “literary steles” of striking new designs and construction 
are today being erected in many parts of the country. Three of these will 
be discussed in detail below; all of them are the work of Taniguchi Yoshiré, 
Eng. D. 

The first of these is that memorializing the novelist Tokuda Shisei (1871- 
1943), erected in the autumn of 1948 in his native place of Kanazawa City, on 
the summit of Mt. Utatsu. With its rich backdrop of Japanese red pines, it 
presents a unique spectacle, for the designer has patterned it upon one 
of the earthen walls so typical of the rural portions of the Kanazawa area, 
thus introducing a tremendous amount of local color into its design. The 
upper portion, of reinforced concrete, looks like a white earthen wall. The 
lower portion is covered with tufaceous slates, and the whole roofed with plain, 
jet-black tiles, the entire structure having a frontage of about seven meters. 
In the upper right-hand portion of the structure a square porcelain tablet has 
been inserted, into the surface of which the following inscription has been 
baked, reproducing Tokuda’s fountain-pen autograph: 


Stop reading books for three days, and your face grows 
filth; so said the wiseman of old, but sometimes the more you 
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read, the more filth you accumulate. 
It is said that experience is the best discipline for man, 
but even this cannot be held as true. Rather, by constantly 
throwing out books and experiences one by one, man’s true 
self is cultivated. 
Shisei. 
In the lower left-hand side of the wall, three additional such tablets have 


been inserted, describing Tokuda’s literary career and also presenting the follow- 
ing quatrain of his: 


Having outlived my dear ones, 
The green of summer grass again 
Makes my eyes smart. 

Shisei. 

Mori Ogai (1862-1922) won fame not only as a physician but also as a 
man of letters. Under his real name of Mori Rintaré he first studied at 
various German universities, then returned to Japan to busy himself not only 
with his various professional duties but also to make his mark as a novelist, 
dramatist, poet, and translator. He was a man of many abilities. In the 
summer of 1954, on the occasion of the 32nd anniversary of his death, his 
family erected a stele inscribed with poetry to his memory on the site of his 
former residence in Komagome Sendagi-ch6. Tokyo. The stele was utilized as 
the setting for a marble bust of Mori which had been made earlier. It takes 
the form of two brick walls, one about eight meters long, the other about five 
meters long, placed at right angles to each other, and thus serving as a back- 
ground for the bust, placed in front of them. To the upper right a rectangular 
russet-colored marble tablet is set, on which is inscribed the following text from 
Mori’s Sara no Ki: 


On a tawny Nebukawa stone 

Suddenly fell a white blossom— 

A flower of the sara tree hidden from the eye 
By the fresh green foliage. 


The inscription is not in the autograph of Mori, but in that of the well- 
known novelist Nagai Kafu. 

The designer of this stele, Dr. Taniguchi, is fond of constructing steles 
which, like this one, take the form of walls of various kinds. But he is proudest 
of another type of design, which he has originated, in which the stele takes the 
form and appearance of one of Japan’s characteristic large standing folding- 
screens. 

The most remarkable example of this type of stele is that unveiled in 
the autumn of 1956 on a hill in It6 Park in It6 City, Shizuoka Prefecture, 
dedicated to Kinoshita Mokutaré (Ota Masao, 1885-1945). Hailing from Ité, 
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Kinoshita too combined a career as a doctor of medicine with activity as a 
novelist, dramatist, and poet, not to mention his noteworthy work in the fields 
of the fine arts and in the history of early Christian days in Japan. 

The site itself is a superlative one, with the ocean at one’s feet, and 
across the bay, another shore to be seen, where are, incidentally, the memorial 
stele dedicated to Will Adams, first Englishman to set foot in Japan, as well 
as that carrying the poem on Adams which the English poet Edmund Blunden 
composed for the citizens of Itd. 

The memorial, constructed of stone, is in two parts. The first is in the 
shape of a five-section folding-screen, the second a similar three-section one, 
placed at about a 45° angle to the first. The entire structure is of granite, but 
various shades have been used to avoid a monotonous appearance. The front- 
age is about 5.5 meters, and depth about three meters. On the third and fourth 
sections of the left-hand (largest) wing, Kinoshita’s poem “Old Friends” (Muka- 
shi no Nakama) is inscribed in seven lines: 


Though men be good companions of old standing, if 
they move away to a distant place or fail to meet occasionally, 
they become estranged as if they had never known each other 
at all. How frail are human relationships! When spring 
comes, we watch the rain on the grass; in March, the plum 
blossoms; in April, the crimson of the sorrel blossoms, and 
in May, the iris. The flowers are many and varied, and men 
with their own different courses. Out through the window, 
the clouds are shot through by the rays of the setting sun. 


On the other three-fold section a drawing of two peonies by Kinoshita 
has been carved, together with the following text from his Sénan Zakko: 


The contributions of the sciences and the arts are for 
the world and for mankind. 


This last is in the calligraphy of his friend the poet Yoshii Isamu. 

In front of the five-fold section a stone flower receptacle has been pro- 
vided, in which persons coming to visit the site are accustomed to place offerings 
of seasonal flowers. Directly beneath this spot, Kinoshita’s stethoscope and his 
fountain-pen have been buried in the earth, symbolizing in a particularly skill- 


ful and affectionate fashion the wonderful union of scientific knowledge with 
literary genius which the man himself represented. This surely must be singled 


out as one of the most distinctive of all the modern “literary steles” in Japan, 
as remarkable for its conception and design as for its execution. 

Driving along the sea-coast from Kamakura in the direction of Enoshima 
one comes to a place called Uba-ga-yatsu, a little east of Yui-ga-hama. Here a 
stele shaped something like a ventilator on board a ship can be seen from 
the window of the car, on the left-hand side. It is a memorial to Nishida 
Ikutar6 (1870-1945), an authority on Western philosophy who was devoted to 
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this region where he spent many years. 

The stele is about 2.5 meters high, circular in shape, about 90cm. 
wide at the top and about 65cm. at the bottom. It is made of highly polished 
granite. On its surface several sets of double lines intersect to form a six- 
sided figure, in which the following waka is inscribed in five lines in the author's 
autograph: 


The Shichiriga-hama Beach! 
O’er the waves where the setting sun is tossed, 
The range of Izu Mountains 
Stretches afar everlastingly. 
Sunshin. 


(Sunshin was one of Nishida’s pen-names.) The site itself is superb. As 
one faces the stele, the waves of Sagami Bay come lapping up, while in the 
distance beautiful Enoshima, enveloped in green, is visible, and on a fine day 
the spectacle of majestic Mt. Fuji soaring in the far distance adds yet one more 
dimension of beauty. 

On the reverse of the monument, facing the ocean, there is an account 
of Nishida’s career, including the following passage: 

“This poem, composed while the author was strolling here, is not simply 
concerned with the description of the lapping of the waves, or the spectacle 
of the mountains. Nor is it simply concerned with the memory of Yoritomo, 
who left Izu to open the Kamakura Bakufu. Rather, the poet is here concerned 
with an attempt at the same time to throw into reli:‘ the individual against 
the background of the current of history. The poet was not simply an in- 
trospective philosopher. It was a warm, living heart that he possessed. This 
poem must, therefore, not only be read as the work of a poet, but also for what 
it shows of him as a philosopher. May, 1951.” 

The stele was designed by Sakakura Junsaburo. 

A word, finally, about the practice of taking rubbings or impressions 
from inscriptions upon stone. These rubbings are not simply “prints,” but are 
rather reproductions of the inscriptions taken off onto paper through a special 
technique and process. The texts engraved upon the stone or metal surfaces, 
or the drawings and other designs incised there, in this way are made to come 
to life again, either as black on white, or as white on black. Aesthetic qualities 
not apparent even when we view the stele itself become visible in these rubbings, 
giving rise to a whole new area of artistic enjoyment rather independent from 
the steles themselves. Thanks to rubbings, the connoisseur of steles can literally 
collect their inscriptions even though the monuments themselves remain scat- 
tered all over the country. And not only is it possible for him to enjoy his own 
collection of rubbings, but by exhibitions and shows they can of course be 
shared with other connoisseurs. It is unfortunate that space here does not 
permit a more detailed account of the method employed to make these rubbings 
of inscriptions. 
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The Island of Women 
Ishida Ejiichiro 


HE Japanese novelist Takizawa Bakin (1767-1848), tells in a work named 

- Yumiharizuki how the hero of his story Tametomo was exiled to 

Oshima, an island off the Izu Peninsula. From here he made a journey 

to another island to the south of Oshima, a place called Nyogo-ga-shima, “The 
Island of Women.” 

He found that this island was inhabited entirely by women, and that 
there was in the near vicinity a similar island inhabited solely by men. Once 
a year, when the wind blew from the south, the men would come over from 
their island to the island of the women and have relations with them. But 
it was forbidden by a curse laid down by the sea god for these men and women 
to live together permanently. When the time came for the men to come on 
their annual journey, the women would go to the beaches of their island and 
there line up their straw sandals as a sign of welcome for the men. If girl 
children were born of these annual unions they were reared on the island of 
women, but boys were after birth transported to the island of the men to 
be brought up there. In the novel, the hero Tametomo manages to persuade 
the men and women who hitherto had been living in isolation from each other 
to take up residence together, and according to the story they continued to 
do so from then on. 

This legend of an island of women, however, was not invented by the 
novelist Bakin for his purposes. It was based on an ancient tradition concern- 
ing an island called Hachijé-jima, about 170 miles directly south of Tokyo 
off the coast of the Izu Peninsula, in the very midst of the kuroshio or Japan 
Current. In collecting his materials on the legend, Bakin had recourse to 
tion collected for him at his request by the author Shikitei Samba (1776-1822), 
who had close connections with the island of Kojima, a tiny island in the 


legends of this sort, as well as with the Tametomo tradition, and a story 
current among them tells how Hachijé-jima was in antiquity inhabited solely 
by women, who would conceive by exposing their bodies to the wind blowing 
from the south; according to other versions also known on the island, the 
island of Ao-ga-shima to the south of Hachijé-jima was inhabited only by 
men, who once a year, on the day when the south wind blows, would cross 
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vicinity of Hachijd-jima. 

oe The people of Hachijé6-jima are themselves quite familiar with various 
over to Hachijé-jima where they would have intercourse with the women. ‘ 
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These traditions are further reflected in one of the folk-songs of the 
island, the Hachijé-bushi, which contains the following passage: 


Minamikaze da yo! Mina dete ojare, The wind’s from the south! 
Everybody come along! 

Mukae z6ri no beni hanao.... Straw sandals of welcome with 
crimson thongs... . 


The straw sandals are those which the women of Hachijé-jima were said 
to place along the southern beaches of the island as a mark of welcome for 
the men who were expected to come from Ao-ga-shima. Each man, upon 
landing, would select a pair of sandals and spend the night with the owner of 
the sandals which he had happened to select. 

It is not at all clear when this type of legend first arose concerning 
interest makes it worth while summarizing here, is to be found in Juan 
Gonzales de Mendoza’s Historia del Gran Regno de China, published in Rome 
in 1585: 

Recently certain islands called the Amazones have been discovered 
in the sea not far from the islands of Japan. Here women alone live. 
They excel in archery, and keep their right breasts dry so that they 
may be facilitated in the sport. Each year in a certain month a 
merchant vessel comes over to the islands from Japan. They first send 
two of their members to the Queen who announce to her the 
number of men aboard their vessel, and she commands the day upon 
which it will be proper for all the men aboard to come ashore. When 
this day arrives the Queen selects a number of the women of the island 
equal in number to the men aboard the ship and sends them to the 
beach, each taking with her a pair of shoes or slippers to which she ri 
has attached some mark of identification. These they scatter along the | 
beach, then return home. The men then come ashore, and each puts 
on the pair of slippers which he finds closest to hand. This done, the 
women return and each takes off the man who is found to be wearing 
the pair of slippers with her mark upon them. After the number of 
days set by the Queen have passed the men sail away again, each leaving 
with the woman with whom he has had relations his name and address. 
If the children born of these unions are girls, they are reared on the 
island and succeed to inheritances, but if they prove to be boys, then 
in the following year they are sent away to the father’s place... 


The reference to right breasts is clearly a contamination of the local 
tradition with that of the Amazons of Greek legend (Amazon, after all, is 
etymologically “without breast,” “deprived of a pap”), and would appear to 
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have been appended by Europeans. Apart from this, however, it is interesting 
to note that there is exact correspondence between the above accounts in the 
motif of the sandals or slippers, the men spending the night with the women 
whose sandals they are found wearing coinciding neatly with the “straw sandals 
of welcome with crimson thongs” to which reference has already been made. 

An interesting parallel account from the end of the sixteenth century 
also appears in a Japanese source of about the same date as the work cited 
above. It includes what may well be the oldest account of Hachijé-jima to be 
preserved in Japanese sources. The work is that known today as the Hdjé 
Godai-ki (A Memoir of Five Generations of the H6jé Family), and is said to be 
a selection of passages referring to the H6jé Family gathered from what was 
originally another work entitled the Kemmonshii; the H6jé Family referred 
to was a line of local war-lords who had their center of power in their castle 
at Odawara and from there controlled the Izu Peninsula and the greater part 
of the Kant6 District in the sixteenth century. 

According to this source, when men from Japan proper come to 
latter-day descendants of angels. These lovely creatures vie with each other 
to be the first to welcome the male visitors, with whom they then promptly 
cohabit. These women have husbands, who welcome the strange men their 
wives bring home, and appear to consider their coming a great honor, so much 
so that they beg the newcomers to stay for as long as they may be pleased 
to do so, and themselves promptly depart to spend the time in some other 
place. 

This source goes on to report as follows: “Here from remote antiquity 
the women have been masters of the house, the men merely being taken into 
the family,” and also, “If a girl is born, they rejoice and she succeeds to the 
inheritance and occupation of her parents; but if a boy is born, he is thought 
of as something to be abandoned, and is married off into some other family. 
The women here have complete control of everything.” In these and other 
passages, this source gives strikingly clear evidence for the patterns of a typical 
matrilineal and matriarchal society. 

Later, from the seventeenth century on, there are accounts from the 
pens of samurai class authors who report in amazement on the remarkably 
high position still enjoyed in their time by the women of Hachijé-jima. It 
is, thus, clearly no accident that the tradition of an island of women came to 
be associated with this island. 

The motif of men coming to visit the island once a year at some 
particular season and cohabiting with the women can also be traced elsewhere. 
It is found in the thirteenth-century account of his travels by Marco Polo, 
who tells of “the Male and Female Islands” in the Indian Ocean, and in 
the seventh-century Records of the Western World by the Chinese Buddhist 
monk and traveller Hsiian-tsang, who tells of a “Country of the Western 
Women” located northwest of the country he calls Fu-lin, saying: “The King 
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of Fu-lin each year dispatches men there for marriage. According to their 
customs, if boys are born, they do not rear any of them.” 

In addition, there is a much earlier account, in one version of the 
Indian epic the Mahabharata, of a country of women where boys were killed 
at birth, while similar stories circulate today among the Naga tribes of Assam. 

In my opinion, the very fact that human beings are divided into two 
sexes, male and female, is itself sufficient to make possible the spontaneous 
growth of tales about a land or island inhabited by women only. In such 
instances of spontaneous and unconnected origination of the motif, the need 
would arise in every instance to explain how it would be possible for such 
women to bear progeny, and from this in turn would arise stories of men 
coming to the island only at particular times. When, however, as in the 
legends which we have been discussing here, there is a constant reappearance 
of certain complex motifs in different areas and in different periods (e.g., the 
dry right breasts and the slippers), motifs which by their very nature are most 
unlikely to have occurred quite independently very many times, then there is 
little to do but to assume that among these various legends there is some sort 
of historical connection. 

Next I would like to consider a few important elements from the count- 
less legends and traditions of Amazons and Amazon countries which are found 
around the Pacific—from Polynesia, Melanesia and Indonesia in the south up 
along the various islands of the Japanese Archipelago, following the flow of 
the Japan Current, and north as far as the Indians of North America. These 
elements are especially important in comparative study, aimed at determining 
historical connections existing in the most remote past. Such comparative 
study also has another important role, for it often permits us to fill out and 
complete our understanding of the usually terse and laconic notices of such 
traditions to be found in ancient Chinese records. 

In the Chinese dynastic history known as the Hou Han Shu (The 
History of the Later Han Dynasty), compiled in the fifth century A.D., there 
is to be found among notices of the “Eastern Barbarians” the following 
passage, ascribed to the elders of the country in north Korea called Eastern 
Wu-Chii: 

“In the sea there is a country of women. There are no men here. 

“Here there is a divine well, and it is said that when they peer into it, 
they conceive children.” 

In the Nihongi (The Chronicles of Japan), an early Japanese history, 
there is preserved an ancient Japanese legend which is also interesting in this 
connection. In this version, Hiko-hoho-demi comes to the palace of the sea god 
in search of a lost fish hook. Before the palace there is a well of pure water, 
and by it a tree which he climbs. While he is there Toyotama-hime, daughter 
of the sea god, who comes from time to time to draw water, appears and is 
startled to find reflected in its surface the smiling countenance of a man, and 
also to find, on looking up, a beautiful male god. The matter is reported 
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to her father, the sea god, and soon the two are married. 

In this story, the events take place of course before the palace of the 
sea god, and there is no mention of a country of women. But a folk-tale told 
at the present time among a coastal tribe on the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
Britain Island in Melanesia combines features both of the Japanese version, 
with its palace of the sea god, and of the Chinese notice from the Hou Han 
Shu, with its country of women in the sea. Its main outline is as follows: 


A man chasing a pigeon which had broken out of a snare followed it 
in his canoe for a day and a night, coming at last to an island inhabited 
only by women. There, hearing the sound of a human voice, he climbed 
a tree to hide himself. While he was up in the tree, a great crowd of 
women appeared and began to draw water from a spring at the base of 
the tree. The first woman to lean over to draw water saw the face of 
the man reflected in the spring, but so that the others should not learn 
that he was there, she offered to fill all their water vessels herself. When 
they all made to leave, she purposely left her sun-shield behind. Re- 
turning soon as if to recover it, she called the man down from the tree 
and proposed marriage to him, and finally a child was born to them... 


In other words it is clear that from remote times a story was current 
in the Pacific area, possibly in conjunction with a tradition of an island of 
women, according to which the face of a man high up in a tree is reflected in 
the water of a spring; he is caught sight of by a woman who comes to draw 
out the water, and this provides the opportunity for marriage. In the account 
of the Eastern Wu-Chii from the Hou Han Shu we have seen a mention of a 
divine well in a country of women in the ocean, into which well the women 
peek and afterwards become pregnant. Here too we may well have a fragment 
of this same motif. 

The account of how the women of an Amazon island conceived by 
exposing themselves to the wind also deserves comment. It is found in such 
Chinese works of the Sung Period (960-1279) as the Ling-wai-tai-ta and the 
Chu-fan-chih, famous for their information about the South Seas area during 
the period in which they were written. Mentioning a country of women in 
the South Sea, these two works say: “The women of that country expose 
themselves to the wind from the south at its strongest, going out into it naked; 
thus they give birth to female children.” European navigators of the age of 
discovery have left similar notices concerning Engano Island, Java, and the 
islands of Indonesia in the vicinity of Sumatra. 

In the Japanese Archipelago and its vicinity similar accounts have been 
recorded from among the aboriginal tribes of Taiwan and the Ainu of Hokkaidé 
and Karafuto, in addition to Hachijé-jima. In the Ainu version of the legend 
the inhabitants of an island of women conceive by exposing themselves to the 
east wind, or in some accounts they pour water on their privates and then 
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rock them in the wind. 

In the Ainu versions of the tradition, however, there is a further re- 
markable element which deserves mention. In this, men who have drifted 
ashore onto the island are killed by the sharp teeth which the women of the 
island prove to have in their vaginas. 

This striking story of what has been termed the vagina dentata is found, 
within the limits of my investigation, in Tsugaru and Noto in Japan, among 
the Gilyak of Karafuto and the Chukchi and Yukaghir of the extreme north 
of Asia, and among such tribes as the Tsimshian, Chilcotin, Kwakiutl and 
Maidu in North America from the Northwest Coast down to California. Not 
only is this motif widespread around the North Pacific, but it is also found 
in the Mackenzie area, the Plateau and the Plains, as well as among the 
Indians of the Northwestern Woodland, the Iroquois of New York, the Apache 
of the Southwest, and the Koasati and Natchez of the Southeast. In South 
America it is found among the Taruma of Guiana and the Toba and Mataco 
of Gran Chaco. Further, it has often been reported from the general area 
south of Japan, including Korea, the Ryukyus, Taiwan, Hainan Island, and 
also from among the Kond, the Korku, the Juang, the Bondo, the Baiga, the 
Pardhan, the Muria, the Saora and others in Central India. The vagina dentata 
element was probably originally spread without any connection with the legend 
of a country of women, but among the Ainu and the Gilyak, for example, it 
has come to be associated with the latter tradition. 

Another possible connection with this element of the tradition is found 
in the Lin-wai-tai-ta of the Sung Period, which, immediately preceding the 
notice of the country of women cited above, says: “In ancient times, if a ship 
happened to be blown to this country, the women seized the men and took 
them off, and after a few days they always died. One clever man stole a ship 
at night and was able to make his escape, and he is the source of the story.” 
This is, in the original, a somewhat perplexing passage, but it seems to me 
quite possible to interpret it in terms of a lingering recollection of the motif 
of the vagina dentata. 

It might be well to note also that in most cases it appears that legends 
of countries of women have come to be told in connection with places where 
women at one time enjoyed, or seem to have enjoyed, a position of considerable 
power. This fact has already been touched upon above in connection with 
Hachijé-jima. 

Scholars have attempted to connect the Amazons of the Greeks with the 
people of Lycia in Asia Minor, whose matrilineal system was stressed by 
Herodotus, or with the Illyrians of Dalmatia, concerning the free and un- 
bridled habits of whose young women the Roman author Varro has left an 
account. In the same way, many Orientalists have attempted to identify the 
frequent references to “Countries of Women” (nii-kuo) to be found scattered 
through Chinese histories of the Sui and T’ang periods—beginning with the 
account of Hsiian-tsang’s travels already referred to—with certain peoples in 
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India, Tibet and their general area where women enjoy a high position, or 
where, in some cases, polyandry is actually practised. These historians, how- 
ever, in spite of their exhaustive treatment of the historical records and sources, 
have apparently overlooked a remarkable female primogeniture legend which 
was told, in addition to the above legends of an island of women, concerning 


Hachijé-jima. It may be summarized as follows: 


Long, long ago there was a great tidal wave which drowned all the men 
and animals on the island. Only one individual survived, a pregnant 
woman named Tanaba, who escaped death by clutching to an oar, and 
came at last to a cave on the beach near a village today called Ogagé. 
Here she gave birth to a boy, with whom she later had relations, bearing 
more children and establishing progeny, who are the present-day 
inhabitants of Hachij6-jima. 


It is said that formerly there were three sites on the island which were 
said to be the grave of this female primogenitor Tanaba. The modern in- 
habitants of the island appear to have forgotten the legend, but there are 
several references to Tanaba in a draft work entitled Hachijé Jikki (A True 
Account of Hachijé-jima) written by Kondé Tomizé while he was exiled on 
the island during the period from 1826 to 1880, and the legend is also found 
in a draft composition in classical Chinese which another prisoner exiled on 
the island wrote in 1870 in the hope of preserving it as a monumental inscrip- 
tion. 

Outside of Hachijé-jima it is difficult to find other examples of similar 
folklore accounts of incest between mother and child in Japan, but in the 
origin myth of the Bare’e-Toradja tribe of the Middle Celebes, we are told 
of a great deluge in which all persons are drowned except for one pregnant 
woman who saves herself by floating in a tub used for pig fodder. Here, 
instead of an oar she uses a dipper. She is said to have taken the male child 
she bears as her husband and with him to be the origin of the present race 
of people. This story is, thus, almost identical with that of Tanaba. 

The Mandaya tribe of Mindanao Island in the Philippines also trace 
their origin to a union between a pregnant woman surviving a great deluge 
and the male child whom she bears. The Tanaba legend itself appears, 
therefore, to have been brought from the far-off South Sea area along the 
Japan Current. However, the fact that faith in and folklore concerning a 


story of an island inhabited only by women makes it possible to postulate the 
existence on this island of a matriarchal society, just as we find it described 
in the sixteenth-century Japanese sources mentioned above. 


female primogenitor came to be associated with Hachijé-jima along with the 
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Words and the P.E.N. 


E. G. Seidensticker 


HE Twenty-ninth International P.E.N. Congress, the first to be held in 
Asia, opened in Tokyo on September 2 and for practical purposes closed 
on September 6, after which most of the delegates and observers went 

off to see Kyoto and Nara. Visitors to P.E.N. congresses are accustomed to dry 
little notices on the back pages of newspapers, and there was pleased astonish- 
ment at the obvious care and labor that had gone into the planning, and the 
interest the whole country seemed to be taking in the proceedings. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Janeway, one of the American observers, told me that it would be quite im- 
possible even to imagine such an affair in New York, and Mr. John Steinbeck 
was so overcome with hospitality that he soon took to his bed, and left behind 
to commemorate his visit this aphorism among others: “Hospitality is the most 
charming form of torture yet devised.” There was warm applause when Mr. 
Kawabata Yasunari, president of the Japan P.E.N., concluded his remarks at the 
closing banquet with a description of the fund-raising campaign, which brought 
in contributions not only from wealthy authors and newspapers and businessmen 
but even from school children and day laborers. In short, the congress was made 
a sort of national festival, and left a deep impression that the Japanese take 
culture seriously. 

Since it was a congress, it had the shortcomings of congresses: a tendency 
to ramble and to generalize, a schedule that made some people complain of 
being kept too busy and other people of not being busy enough, so strong a 
fondness for celebrities that the rest of us were left feeling most uncelebrated 
and indeed a bit left out, a spate of television lights and flash bulbs, and a 
dearth of opportunities for really exchanging ideas, as distinguished from listen- 
ing to other people’s ideas in hypnotic French or exotic English. But all of 
these things were to be expected, and the congress was in sum a success. One 
can hardly imagine how it could have been planned and managed more skilfully, 
and, unlike most congresses, it did presently make its way through the generaliza- 
tions to the heart of the matter. 

The topic assigned for discussion was the improvement of literary com- 
merce between the East and the West, a topic that invited many tributes to 
unity and peace. It was with some relief that we heard Mr. Stephen Spender 
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point out toward the end of the congress that the interest of authors is less in 
unity than in diversity; but, since immediately afterwards an Indian delegate 
read with great care and deliberation a prepared statement to the effect that 
the interest of authors must be not in diversity but in unity, we may perhaps 
conclude that the issue was left in doubt. 

There was a danger of political ugliness when Hungarian writers in exile 
proposed that the Budapest P.E.N. Center be suspended, but the crisis passed 
when the congress agreed unanimously, with satellite and Egyptian abstentions, 
not to suspend but to investigate. There were slight political flutterings on the 
last day when Mr. Bodo Uhse of East Germany decorated his eulogy to Berthold 
Brecht with attacks on the Imperialists, and when Mr. John dos Passos character- 
ized communism as a brush fire which seems to sweep everything before it but 
which still leaves behind promising patches of green. For the most part, how- 
ever, the congress agreed to pretend that politics and literature have nothing to 
do with each other. 

On the opening day of the symposium, Mr. Angus Wilson introduced 
concreteness. Though the universe continued even afterwards to come up for 
consideration, the concrete did in the end prevail. Mr. Wilson said in effect 
that the problem of cultural exchange between the East and the West is a simple 
one: there must be more translations, and the question is how they are to be 
produced. As the discussions progressed it became clear that Mr. Wilson had 
touched upon the crucial matter. Mr. J. L. Cranmer-Byng, in his summing up 
on the last day, devoted almost all his time to problems of translation, and 
Mr. Wilson introduced a resolution, unanimously adopted, which called for the 
encouragement of translators in various ways. It was resolved that translation 
prizes should be offered, for instance, and that new translators should be trained. 
Mr. Spender, speaking in behalf of Encounter, of which he is an editor, then 
offered a prize of two hundred pounds for a translation of a short story from 
a non-European language. Few congresses can have produced such immediate 
results. 

Along the way, Mr. Antoni Slonimski, a guest of honor from Poland, 
offered a horrifying suggestion: that P.E.N. centers keep lists of recommended 
translators and blacklists of incompetent translators. One can imagine translating 
futon as “mattress,” incurring the wrath of some precise Japanese writer, and 
landing irretrievably on a blacklist. There should at least be a provision for 
trial by jury. 

The Japanese were on the whole not articulate. Mr. Aono Suekichi spoke 
early in the symposium. After summarizing modern Japanese intellectual 
history, he proceeded to put himself on record as deploring the Western approach 
to the translation of modern Japanese literature. There is, he said, far too 
much interest in the merely exotic, and there has been a neglect of what we 
may perhaps describe as problem novels. Whether Mr. Aono’s criticism was 
appropriate or not—one feels that it showed a certain ignorance of what has in 
fact been translated—it seemed to put him at cross purposes with Mr. Wilson. 
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Mr. Wilson told us that he himself found most useful, and hoped most strongly 
to see translated, novels in which he might discover uniquely Japanese ap- 
proaches to, for instance, the problem of time. Mr. Aono’s remarks, seen in 
the context of modern Japanese literature, seemed to make him an advocate 
of translating that which is most directly in the line of French realism—that 
which is calculated to interest Mr. Wilson the very least. 

Mr. Nakajima Kenz6, who was called upon with Mr. Cranmer-Byng to 
summarize the proceedings, gave a most interesting talk on the unity of man. 
Several Japanese writers spoke in the more specialized meetings. Perhaps the 
most lively and controversial of them was Mr. Katé Shichi, who made the 
flat statement that modern Japan has produced no poetry worth mentioning. 
Mr. Kato also held that the question of “cultural exchange” does not mean 
much to a Japanese critic, since the cultural stream has moved in only one 
direction—towards Japan, never outward from Japan. He thus touched upon 
one of the themes that emerged most conspicuously from the discussions: that 
the Orient knows a great deal more about the Occident than the Occident 
knows about the Orient, and that something must be done to redress the balance. 

If the Japanese were inarticulate, that may have been because there was 
a certain breakdown in communication. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Aono did not 
seem to know that they were contradicting each other. If they had known it, 
we might have hoped for fireworks, for Mr. Aono is a choleric gentleman and 
a gentleman of strong convictions. There were many other indications that not 
all the remarks were getting into and out of Japanese. To cite one small 
example: Mr. Ishikawa Tatsuz6, a well-known novelist, who gave his views of 
the opening ceremony to the Asahi, described Mr. Steinbeck’s talk as taikutsu- 
s6, “bored-like.” This can only mean that Mr. Ishikawa watched Mr. Stein- 
beck’s rather gloomy countenance and did not understand a thing he said. Mr. 
Steinbeck in fact gave a quiet but witty talk. 

On the whole, simultaneous interpreting between Japanese and the other 
two official languages did not proceed as smoothly as interpreting between 
French and English. There was some grumbling about the interpreters, but 
it was unjust. The fault did not lie with the planners or the interpreters, but 
rather with the staggering difficulties of putting Japanese into a European 
language on the spot. English and French proceed comfortably side by side, and 
the interpreter into English, say, can follow a word or two behind the French. 
With Japanese it is another matter. The interpreter must wait until the Japan- 
ese sentence is over before he knows the most important fact, that the sentence 
is an affirmation, or a denial, or a query. For his interpretation into English, 
therefore, he has roughly the time indicated by the period, unless he is to give 
one sentence in English while he is listening to another in Japanese, or unless 
he is to omit alternate sentences. Sometimes this last procedure works—it was 
surprising how many of the speeches went perfectly well with half their sentences 
cut—but when it does not, the Japanese listener must be prepared for long, 
soothing periods of total incomprehension. The difficulties may not be in- 
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surmountable. It may be that long training can give an interpreter a knack for 
following a sentence behind where the interpreter from French is following two 
words behind. But it is unreasonable to ask anyone who is doing his first 
simultaneous interpreting to perform such acrobatics. 

The great problem that emerged from the congress, then, was the problem 
of words. If we may assume that it is commendable to bring the East and the 
West together, then something must be done about translating and interpreting. 
Another of Mr. Steinbeck’s aphorisms, however, suggests a possible alternative 
solution to the problem. “Silence,” said Mr. Steinbeck, “never produced 
misinformation.” 


Window 


The waves come in 

The waves go back 

The waves lick the old stone wall 
In the cove where no sun shines 
The waves come in 

The waves go back 

Sandals, straw scraps 

And streaks of oil 

The waves lick the old stone wall 
The waves come in 

The waves go back 

The waves go out to the inland sea 
And on to the open ocean 

From the far and distant deep 

The waves come in 

The waves go back 

The waves return to the limitless ocean 
In snow 

In sleet 

And in fine weather 

Tireless over myriads of years 

The waves come in 

The waves go back 

The waves lick the old stone wall 
In the dark cove, stagnant 

With love, hate and vice 

The waves come in 

The waves go back 

The waves lick the old stone wall 
The ebb and flow of the watched tide 
Today's and yesterday’s watched world 
Ah 

The waves come in 

The waves go back 

The waves lick the old stone wall. 


Kusano Shimpei (1903—) 
Translated by J. G. Mills and Fukuda Rikutaro 
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My Neighbor Kokei 


Muro Saisei 


HEN Kokei painted flowers he sent someone to buy a whole bouquet 
of several kinds and then selected the branches, blossoms, and stems 
he liked best from among them. This is not unusual in itself; 

when tea masters prepare a flower arrangement for a tea ceremony, they do 
essentially the same thing. The reason, however, why the use of this method 
is particularly worthy of mention in Kokei’s case is that he had an extraor- 
dinarily keen eye in making his choice. 

For the frontispiece of Asagao, a collection of stories by Shiga Naoya, 
Kokei painted a single white morning-glory, dotted with specks of pink so 
delicate that one wonders whether they are really there or not. It is a 
splendid flower, new and freshly plucked. Kokei’s eyes saw everything, all the 
beauty that ordinary eyes do not see. One looks at this picture, and one 
is compelled to turn and look again. It has that wonderful quality of a 
great painting—that striking touch of color that the ordinary person would 
not have seen. All of us occasionally look closely at details, but Kokei’s 
piercing gaze was something apart. We are enticed by the sharpness of his 
eye, and as we stare at the picture we begin to see important things we had 
overlooked. 

I pass Kokei’s house every time I take a walk or go to the bus, and 
each time I stare at the flowers and trees set back in the garden. There is 
a hedge fence composed of bamboo stakes and evergreens, and laced together 
so tightly that not even a dog could crawl through. The barrier suggests 
feelings that are all too human, and I doubt that it was designed by Kokei, 
since he was not the sort of person to assert his own will so strongly. During 
the thirty years I have been passing Kokei’s house, I have often wondered 
just who must have ordered the gardener to erect this miserly fence. 

In all this time, incidentally, I never once saw Kokei leaving his house, 
even to take a stroll in the garden. The house was always as still as a forest, 
and I never heard a voice inside it. Occasionally in the late autumn I 
could hear the sound of someone raking leaves, but that was all. 

After Kokei’s death, I was walking along this lonely, almost empty, 
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Plate I Kobayashi Kokei in his Garden (1951). 
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Plate Il Crane and Turkey (1928). 
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street, and I saw a row of maize planted on Kokei’s corner. The leaves were 
running, flowing, creating waves and intricate patterns of light and dark 
green. I heard them rustling in the breeze, and I suddenly saw Kokei’s 
“Maize.” The faint, powdery yellow of the ears shimmered softly. There 
too, in this small garden, were his “Lilies,” his “Bellflowers,” and his “Peonies.” 

Once I had seen Kokei himself kneeling quietly there, looking for all 
the world like a fragment of a great rock. This man saw only that which was 
beautiful—he was born to see the beautiful. 

“Peonies”—a cluster of pink, white, red, and purple blossoms splendidly 
arranged in a black Sung vase. As I stood and looked at Kokei’s garden, the 
painting passed before my eyes. My first impression of a beautiful picture 
often streaks past me again later, as suddenly and briefly as a bolt of lightning. 

That great mass of “Poppies” surges up as a living mass, brave and 
spirited, and then the flowers are just there, blooming gently and serenely. 
I saw them in the garden. Perhaps in the painting Kokei was showing us that 
essential core of life in the plant world, so strong, yet so indefinable. 

I stood before his house and listened—listened with ears that had heard 
the clear sweet music of his “Willow Leaves.” I thought again of that joyous 
painting, so full of the youth that belonged to the tree itself. 

On no occasion in my life have I ever considered the color green either 
good or beautiful. The shallowness of green in women’s dresses, so often 
repeated in their hats or handbags or overcoats, sends shudders down my 
spine. And all kimonos made of green material look cheap, not to speak of 
the unbecoming green sweaters that little girls wear. 

In paintings too green is raw and ugly. It is not so much a color as 
some elemental something on the verge of becoming a color. Kokei sometimes 
drew dangerously close to it, but he knew as well as I that it is unusable 
unless mixed with black or red. The green in “Willow Leaves” is saved by 
a delicate touch of Turkey red, and one has the feeling of infinite brightness 
in an ever so light breeze. All Kokei’s fastidious care is visible in this one 
color. 

During one of his last summers, when he was in Yugawara for the hot 
baths, my daughter went with his wife and his daughter Omichi to visit him. 
Afterward I asked my daughter if she had noticed anything special about him, 
and she replied no, that he had talked like a nice old man, but had not said 
anything particular that lingered in her memory. He hadn’t done anything 
in the slightest unusual, and she hadn’t found him especially keen, or fright- 
ening, or even startling. He had behaved in every way like any other old 
man living in comfortable circumstances. 

Literary men usually grow fairly serene with age, but the nature of 
their work brings out the dignity and forbidding quality of the old and the 
average person finds them unusual. With painters, however, this is not the 
case. The quiet that surrounds their work seems to pervade their character. 
Kokei was one of the calmest and most even-tempered of them all. If he 
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had brilliant or frightening qualities, he kept them hidden in the recesses of 
his soul. 

When he was at home in Omori, he appeared surrounded by a sort of 
enchantment. In the evening, he would come into the tearoom and begin 
reading something. He rarely just sat still and lost himself in his thoughts. 
He was a man of few words, and between dinner-time and nine o'clock, at 
which time he lumbered off to his bedroom on the second floor, he hardly 
opened his mouth. If someone said something to him, he would nod or 
mumble “Is that so?” and drop the subject. 

Naturally, he never lost his temper, and even his pupils say they never 
saw him angry. Actually, it is a misfortune for a person to shut his anger 
up inside himself, but Kokei did so without realizing that there was any 
harm in it. Like everyone else, he must have felt anger toward his family 
from time to time, but he never said a word about it. In this respect he was 
a great man with a strange abnormality. 

I wonder if Kokei did not meet the late Yasui Sétar6 several times in 
Yugawara. S6étaré once remarked to someone that he would hate to be lonely 
in his old age like Kokei, and I suspect that Sétar6 saw something in Kokei’s 
life at Yugawara that made him say this. Kokei went to the hot springs with 
one of the men studying under him, and even his wife and daughter visited 
him only rarely. The time my daughter went with them, Mrs. Kobayashi alone 
stayed a week, and the others came back immediately. Aside from such 
occasions, the old man was virtually alone in his hotel. Sétar6 must have 
discerned something lonely in his bearing and later inadvertently mentioned 
it to someone else. 

Anyway, almost anyone might have said the same thing. People were 
often saying that they would like to do something to make the old man a 
little happier.. What was it that caused them to feel that way? 

Mrs. Kobayashi is a quiet person, and Kokei’s daughter, who at forty- 
five is still single, is a cool, rational woman who is not easily disturbed and 
who does not show her feelings on the surface. This daughter took care of 
everything around the Kobayashi household. While Kokei was still alive 
she worried herself with his paintings and his painting equipment; she made 
engagements and refused them, all without bothering her father. When she 
thought she was right, she acted calmly and firmly. If it had not been for 
her, Kokei would no doubt have been so busy meeting and entertaining peo- 
ple that he would have had time for nothing else. She took care of everything, 
and in the most cheerful manner. 

Kokei probably did not hold money in his hands during the last ten 
years of his life. Finances he left to other people, along with matters pertain- 
ing to painting materials and to the maintenance of his health. He occupied 
himself solely with his painting and even forgot about his garden and his 
large collection of art objects. Apparently he was only really alive when he 
was in his studio. 
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What was he painting? No one knows, but he was always painting 
something. Every day he went to his studio and stayed there quietly for half 
the day or sometimes all of it. This was a pleasure he could not resist. 
When he was painting he was happy and free from boredom. With a writer 
it is the same. When he is writing something, a day passes before he knows 
it. He is happy to be at his desk, away from the rest of the world. Within 
himself he is thinking of something that pleases him, and he can write. 

Kokei was moved by this urge. Whenever he had a free moment he 
went to his studio. He had no reason to stop and think what a fearful place 
a studio is. When we writers enter our libraries we are happy, but in one 
sense our libraries eat our lives away. The studio robs a painter of his very 
existence. Kokei was happy in his studio, but every day the studio took a 
little more out of him. As he sat there rejoicing in his work, his life was 
gradually being snuffed out. 

With the passing of years, my love for porcelain and pottery has grown 
deeper and more intense. A few years ago my daughter happened to mention 
to Kokei that I was in the habit of visiting art shops around town, and Kokei 
expressed surprise. 

“It must be awful these days,” he said, “to try to make a collection 
of ceramics.” 

He was aware then that the price of good ceramic wares had increased 
a hundredfold since before the war. He appeared to know nothing of the 
value of money—sometimes when he received a supply of painting materials 
he would say it was too much and give orders to have half of it given back. 
Still, despite appearances, he knew quite well how much the price of ceramic 
goods had increased. 

Kokei worked seriously on his calligraphy as well as on his painting. 
When asked to write the title The Collected Works of Shiga Naoya, he spent 
days working on it, although it contained only six Chinese characters. His 
daughter remarked that he seemed terribly strained and distressed while doing 
the work, and he himself complained, as he made countless tries, that the 
characters in Mr. Shiga’s name were impossible to write well. But then Kokei 
was a fanatic; he would never stop working on anything until it suited him 
completely. 

The dogs that Kokei drew all had faces like some of the people you 
know. When I look at “Playing with the Dogs,” I always see people in the 
faces of the animals. No doubt Kokei had no intention of making them look 
that way, but unwittingly he captured those violent facial expressions of 
animals that have something in common with human characteristics. 

Despite Kokei’s austerity as a human being and a man, he was by no 
means untouched by the loveliness of women. When he painted the face of 
a woman, he painted the beauty of the feminine sex, and one can perceive in 
his work the spell this cast on him. Look, for instance, at “Woman with Jar 
and Table,” “Yang Kuei-fei,” “Face of a Young Girl,” and “The Story of 
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Lady Kiyo.” Only one familiar with all the nuances of feminine behavior 
could have painted these pictures. “The Story of Lady Kiyo” in particular 
is a full-fledged novel, and one can but be astonished at the variety of feminine 
emotions that Kokei managed to express in it. 

In “The Hot Spring,” the perfect balance of the seated woman’s back, 
her hips, and her plump shoulders, conveys the beauty of the flowerhood of 
woman. The scene is one we have all seen and stored away in our memories, 
but cannot really see again or describe to anyone else. 

The slight fleshy bulge below the seated woman’s arm is all that can 
be seen of the complicated architecture of her bosom, but it is enough. This 
is the way with painting, though not with literature. 

The other woman looks down at her body, soaking in the hot water. 
Her back and neck have a lovely curve. This common, plebeian scene is full 
of beauty, but most of us would be unable to see it were it not for the 
painting. And in the painting we see also the boldness and vigor of the 
artist, but there is nothing base or lustful. Kokei painted exactly what he 
saw, and he saw its full beauty. 

“The Hair” reveals a wonderful contrast between clothed and unclothed 
beauty. In “The Hot Spring,” Kokei merely hinted at the woman’s breast. 
Here it is shown in clear strong lines, taut and tense, as the woman gazes into 
a mirror we cannot see. Kokei caught the subtle difference in color between 
the half-dried hair in the hairdresser’s hands and the soft downy strands below. 

After seeing the size and boldness of purpose Kokei displayed in 
“Weaving,” one is astonished at the diminutive paintings on which he lavished 
the last years of his life. Writers, too, often turn to smaller works when 
their most ambitious and productive years have passed. Kokei in his later 
years was simply revealing the hidden side of a great artist. 

In “Wind Over the River,” the robustness of the woman, the beautiful 
lines of the hands and feet, and the left leg bent back under the bench show 
how completely familiar Kokei was with the architecture of the feminine body. 
His customary attention to detail is much in evidence, and the vision of youth 
and beauty in the woman’s face again show that he was the possessor of a 
thoroughly remarkable eye. My memory is vagueness itself, but I remember 
the details of this painting, and I realize that Kokei was aiming at the same 
effect that a writer might aim at. 


Biographical Sketch of Kokei 


Born in Niigata in 1883, Kobayashi Kokei came to Tokyo in 1899 and 
entered the school of Kajita Hanko, an artist known particularly for his 
genre paintings and paintings of historical subjects. In 1909, Kokei joined the 
K6ji-kai, one of several groups of young painters, which also included such 
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future great artists as Yasuda Yukihiko, Imamura Shiké6, Hayami Gyoshi, and 
Maeda Seison. In 1912, Kokei exhibited “The Well of Paradise” at the sixth 
exhibition of the Ministry of Education. The picture was a romantic one, 
showing a well under a white magnolia tree with several women of the early 
Edo Period standing about. Kokei hereafter began to attract the attention of 
critics. 

In 1914, when the first exhibition of the newly revived Japan Institute 
of Art was held, Kokei exhibited “Heresy,” and at the second Institute exhibit 
in the following year he displayed “Hall of Amida.” These works won him 
considerable fame. “Heresy,” again a romantic painting, takes its subject 
matter from the early-Tokugawa persecution of Christians, during which those 
suspected of believing in the foreign religion were made to tread on a crucifix 
to demonstrate their innocence. The painting reveals the striving for accuracy 
and perfection that characterizes Kokei’s later works. In “Hall of Amida” 
there are no people, but only an ancient Buddhist temple. Strictly composed 
and painstakingly drafted, the painting exudes an air of mystery and profundity. 

In 1922 and 1923, Kokei traveled to Europe with Maeda Seison. In 
England he made a copy of the well-known “Scroll of Admonitions” by Ku 
Kai-chih (344-406) in the British Museum. 

In “Playing with the Dogs,” exhibited in the Japan Institute showing of 
1924, Kokei evidenced a definite tendency toward a more classical approach 
than he had hitherto employed. Hereafter he abandoned emotionalism, along 
with unessential lines and colors, and concentrated cn purity of composition 
and structure. His works took on an intellectual aspect, calm and imperturbed, 
which marked the style of the Neo-classic School. 

The strictness and purity that critics praised in his early “Hot Spring” 
(1918) and “Barley” (1919) were still evident in “Weaving” (1926), “Turkey 
and Crane” (1928) (Plate II), and “Lute” (1929). “Dressing the Hair,” shown 
in the eighteenth Institute exhibition in 1931 has been acclaimed not only as 
Kokei’s greatest work, but as one of the best paintings in the traditional style 
produced during the twentieth century. This painting established Kokei as 
one of the foremost Japanese painters of our time. 

In his late years Kokei devoted much of his effort to pictures of flowers 
(Plate III), birds, animals, and still-lifes, which he portrayed with inimitable 
sureness and clarity of purpose. . 

Kokei died in the early part of this year. Aside from the works 
mentioned above, “The Story of the Bamboo-cutter,” “Lady Kiyo,” “Fud6,” 


“Shade of the Willow,” “Poppies,” “Maize,” and “Peacock” are to be included 
among his outstanding works. 
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The Misshapen Ones 


Takeda Taijun 


OT long ago, I dissented from the views of a certain philosopher. A 
most earnest thinker on all subjects, he was, though ten years older 
than I, a good ten times as impassioned. His devotion to art was 

fanatic, and he was possessed of an intense longing for other-worldly beauty. 
He may perhaps be counted among those I am fond of. (I cannot, it is true, 
believe that I really am fond of anyone.) 

I do not know why a philosopher of his standing should have directed 
those impassioned remarks at me, in fact no more than a drunk; but he 
somehow took me for a young man worth talking to. People who have some- 
thing to pour out, whether in anguish or in joy, always seem to imagine 
appropriate powers of understanding in the listener. 

I was cool and quiet, a sand pit sucking in all the glistening drops. 
We were in a teahouse of dubious nature, clammy and cold for such an 
establishment. A further difficulty was that Hanako, the girl I was living 
with, worked there. I only had to wait until eleven, when she could leave. 
I knew how to get along in the world: be moderate in everything, and yet 
suggest from time to time that the moderation can be upset. Though 
making it seem that I was but sitting there impassively, I contrived a variety 
of dramatic expressions, and all the while I was reassuring myself. Why, I 
had plenty of room yet for living. For a long while yet, in pleasure and pain, 
I would crawl ahead in my way, into an unknown infinity. 

But now the philosopher was striking out with question after rapid 
question. His eyes blazed with something very much like hatred, and his voice 
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was tense with anguish and bitterness. At first it seemed to be advice, good, 
human advice, on my attitude toward women and particularly on my treat- 
ment of Hanako. The philosopher called her the Virgin Mary, he likened 
her to Gretchen. He had bought her a muffler for two thousand yen and 
given her five thousand in cash (when asked if there was nothing she wanted, 
Hanako had come up with a phonograph as the most expensive thing she 
could think of, and he had given her the money for it), and he had taught 
her to say “Bon soir, monsieur,” and “Au revoir.” Hanako made the five 
thousand yen her capital for commodity speculations and in no time worked 
it up to ten thousand and lost it. Witness to all this, I felt a certain reticence 
before the philosopher. More than ever like a pit, I took in the glowing 
words. 

Although there were moments when she seemed like the Virgin Mary 
or Kannon the Merciful to me too, they were moments of delusion and fleet- 
ing excitement. Fearful of expending a vitality of which I had not too large 
a store left, I had surrendered to the tenets of biology, and made it a policy 
not to use expressions like “Mary” or “Kannon” or “My Life’’ when other 
people were around—indeed not when the two of us were alone in the dead 
of night. 

“It seems that you do not understand what love is,” said the philosopher. 

“Oh, I understand.” 

“Does it make any difference to you whether you hurt the woman you 
love? Have you ever once thought how your behavior and your general at- 
titude have made her weep?” 

“Certainly I have.” 

“What is love, then?” 

“A mistake. It is built on a mistake.” 

“Well, then.” The philosopher turned his face slightly away, as from 
a repulsive amphibian animal. “What about Goethe's love?” 

“The same thing, I would say. Not that I know much about Goethe.” 

The philosopher, an admirer of Goethe, was evidently dazed by the 
revelation. His face was twisted in an excess of knowledge and an excess of 
passion, and below the spectacles the cheeks twitched with impatience to 
convert the benighted person before him. 

“If love is what you say it is, then what is hate?” 

“Very much the same thing.” 

“Hate is a mistake too? Hate is built on a mistake?” 


“Well.” I was tired of the conversation, though I gave him no hint 
of the fact. “I believe that human beings are incapable of understanding 
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one another. And because they can’t understand one another—with that as 
a condition—love and hate exist.” 

“You don’t believe in love, then?” 

“And what exactly do you mean by believe?” 

“To feel. To feel with a certainty in your whole body and soul.” 

“Oh, I have my feelings. They are very unstable things, though. Very 
strange and very unreliable. I hardly know what to say when you ask me if 
I believe in love.” 

I do not remember what came next. He interrogated me as the 
guardian of a barrier gate might interrogate a suspicious traveller, and I seem 
to have given an appropriate answer to each swift, burning question. I do 
not of course mean a correct answer. I only mean that I managed to make 
the pieces fit. Finally the philosopher began to shout. 

“What do you think of hell? Does it exist for you, or does it not?” 
It was as if he were flinging red-hot rivets at me. 

“Oh, I imagine there is a hell.” 

“And do you think you will go there?” 

“Me? No, I'll not be going there,” I answered pleasantly, as though 
we were discussing an outing. 

“Well, then.” The philosopher’s face was suddenly radiant. He seemed 
to have made his point. “I suppose not, I suppose not. But J am going to 
hell. J will go to hell.” 

I found it hard to understand why he cried “hell” so proudly, why he 
seemed to fall into a state of rapture glowing with ultimate truth. He cried 
“hell” and waved a long, thin hand to the skies, like that Satan of the arts 
who danced before Dr. Faust. 

“To hell? You are going to hell, sir?” 

“I am. It is a terrible thing, but I am doomed.” 

“Really?” 

“Really.” He said it with great eagerness. “I am filled with sin and 
guilt. Not that you would understand. It is a terrible thing, but there it 
is. A fact.” 

“Oh, I hardly think so. Imagine it, going to hell.” 

“I am going to hell.” He smiled triumphantly, to brush away my damp 
sympathy. But in fact I was not sympathizing at all. I had made the remark 
with what I meant to suggest the sureness of a prophet. I wanted to protest 
the ease with which he sent himself to hell. 

“You are going to heaven.” 

“Heaven?” His brow clouded. 
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“Whatever you say, you are going to heaven.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“Because we are all going to heaven. It’s settled.” 

He gasped, and looked at me with loathing. No doubt he felt like a 
university professor who has just been told by a first-grader that the one or 
two figures written large on the blackboard are the end of all calculations. 

“It’s settled,” said I, “and there’s nothing you can do about it.” 

It had been long since I last used the word “heaven.” “Heaven” simply 
came to me when my adversary cried “hell.” Like a favorite plaything, 
polished to a glow with the oil from this hand, it came rolling into a useless 
dialogue between two men brought together by a woman. 

The terror of plunging into hell more swiftly than the swiftest rocket, 
throat straining with the primeval cry of life, flames of guilt crackling in the 
ears—all this he had sought to establish in the name of science and art. He fell 
silent. His expression must be described as one of extreme displeasure. The 
eyes were aflame. He seemed to be gnashing and grinding at the puffy, slug- 
like thing called heaven, which had broken the speed of his fall to hell. 

Forgive me, O Philosopher! I did not mean to block your way. Be- 
cause I was once a specialist in heaven (I realized the fact only a week later), 
I spoke carelessly. In my youth, I was for a time a priest in a certain pietist 
sect that offers salvation to those who throw themselves at the mercy of the 
Lord Amida. It was for this reason that I carelessly (though I pile caution 
upon caution) let myself try a mean trick: I sent everyone off to heaven. 

“The Misshapen Ones” is a chapter in my chronicle of heaven. 

I became a priest because I am wavering by nature and because at the 
time there was no sign of anything better to do. I was neither weary of the 
world nor possessed of an overpowering zeal. I took the easiest road. To all 
appearances an eager young socialist of nineteen, quick to take something up 
and as quick to weary of it and flee, I would not have found it necessary to 
run off in such haste toward heaven if I had not been born and reared in 
a temple. 

A boy who has a lively curiosity in things high and low, who tells 
himself that he has nothing to lose, that he has nothing else to do, that he 
won't last long anyway—take such a boy, and he will become a fishmonger if 
his father is a fishmonger, and a landlord if his father is a landlord. And so 
I became a priest by trade. 

On the afternoon of the day I decided to enter the seminary, I went 
to the barbershop and had my head shaved. My hair had been long and 
uncombed, as became a young socialist. Now it was gone, and I felt no 
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particular sorrow for it. Certain peculiar physical sensations, however, went 
with having a shaven head. I stroked the top of my head and passed my 
hand down over my face, and there was no difference whatsoever. The whole 
was smooth, the head where grew my hair had disappeared. On the crown, 
the skin was young and fresh, a tender pink, the skin of a baby who has not 
known the winds of the world. Intelligence, packed inside, could no longer 
rely on a protective coating of hair. It seemed to shrink back in shame, and, 
at length resigned, to give itself up to the skies. 

Already I was something different. I was already separated by an 
immeasurable gulf from those who prosper in the world, have women and 
families, become famous, build the nation. Probably I would never be one 
of them again. I would be a faintly repulsive something, a human being and 
something besides. See, it had begun. Father, who had been affectionately, 
almost obsessively, sharpening his razor at a strop fastened to the pillar, had 
stood up, and there he was, looking at my blue-shaven head in the mirror 
as at a squid left to die in a corner of an aquarium. 

“All right,” I said to no one in particular. 

That evening I loaded my bedding into a cab, put on a white cotton 
kimono, a black cotton kimono, and a drab surplice, and passed through the 
big red-brown gate to the seminary. Inside the door, I changed the footwear 
of the world for rough straw sandals. I went first to the instructors’ quarters. 
A burly priest, the proctor in charge of the novices, was warming himself 
over charcoal embers. 

“Well, well. You got here.” He smiled maliciously. He had a re- 
markably fine physique, and he was swarthy to the point of blackness. The 
white teeth he bared at me were vicious. “Don’t think it'll be like a skiing 
trip. It'll be rough.” 

“Don’t have to worry about me.” 

I had been on skiing trips with the big fellow, who could have sat for 
a portrait of a malevolent priest. Simple and straightforward, he had been 
left as a boy in a temple on the Chiba coast, and he had once had a quarrel 
with the young bucks of the disorderly fishing village. Having taken up the 
challenge, he returned to the temple for a shotgun and fired one shot into 
the crowd. He was barely conscious of what he had done, but from then on 
the fishermen showed him the respect due a grown man. 

I had never heard him read a sutra, but I would see him, stately as an 
elephant, walking back and forth between the Great Hall and the office, which 
gangs of ruffians sometimes invaded. I found his strength most pleasing, 
and the freebooting arrogance that went with it. 
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“You'll never make a priest, but do your best while you're trying.” He 
spoke like the good proctor, then reached for a sake bottle. “It’s still early. 
Have a drink.” 

“I'll do what’s to be done. Don’t have to worry about me.” I drank 
it down with the bravado of the novice at arms who appears at a rival field 
demanding a match. “Is Mikkai still here?” 

“Mikkai? He's still here. He'll probably be in with you. Why?” He 
looked at me sharply. 

“Well, you see,” I said secretively, “I’d like to talk to him.” 

A Chinese priest had been at the temple for about a year. He said noth- 
ing and wrote nothing. He lived in silence, as if he were feeble-minded, and 
he had the room off the kitchen. No one knew whether he belonged to 
esoteric Shingon or to Zen, or perhaps to a newer Mahayana sect. 

“Chinamen are funny even when they're priests,” the other priests would 
say. No one bothered to investigate his character or his thought. Interest 
seemed to focus rather on matters like this: “Prince Chichibu, there’s a real 
Buddhist for you. Always has a rosary in his pocket, they say.” Or this: 
“The general in command of the First Division comes straight from this here 
temple.” 

But I was different. I longed for something vast, dim, ineffable, that 
corner of the universe in a Chinese landscape where the clouds gather, beyond 
endless masses of rock and water and forest. 

I was immoderately fond of anyone from the continent, student or 
Chinese cook. Students always seemed to have secret missions toward building 
a new Orient, and Chinese restaurant keepers had heaps of money and treasure, 
and slim-waisted beauties hidden away in secret chambers. Perhaps even this 
ordinary priest had been dispatched by the Kuomintang or the Communists, 
then preparing to resist the Japanese. 

The next evening, I sat opposite Mikkai on the bare wooden floor of 
the kitchen. Great clouds of steam rose to the high roof. One of the kitchen 
hands had taken the lid from the rice cauldron, and, humming a popular song, 
he was stirring the rice with a ladle as big as a baseball bat. Another, a red 
devil in the firelight, had opened the oven door and was pushing fiercely at a 
log. The rough kitchen hands were sons of impoverished rural temples. 
Unable to afford even a technical-school education, they had gone to work 
as servants, and they awaited the day when they too would be high priests. 
And they disliked the well-fed sons of flourishing city temples. 

“Could you let me have a little soy sauce?” I asked one of them. 

“What for? Can’t do it unless you give me a good, clear reason.” The 
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sleeves of the dirty white kimono were pushed up to the shoulders, and a 
white rag was twisted around his head. He looked peevishly up at me from 
beside the cauldron. “We've got work to do, you know. Can't go waiting 
on every last one of you.” 

“I know. It’s for this.” I took out a box of tuna sushi’ tied up in a 
white cloth. “You can have some too, if you like it.” 

“Well, as long as you can give me a reason.” Turning to hide the 
pleasure that had spread over his face, he poured me a generous cup of soy 
sauce. 

Fish and meat were forbidden in the seminary. My family was afraid 
I would run away, however, and frequently sent a houseboy under pretext of 
inquiring after my health to bring me the dishes I liked best. He had for- 
gotten soy sauce, which I had to have before dividing the spoils in one of the 
dormitory rooms. 

A priest perhaps twenty-five or twenty-six had been silently watching the 
exchange from a dark corner. 

Though it was March and still chilly, he was dressed, rather sloppily, 
in a gray linen Japanese kimono. His neck and hands and feet were remark- 
ably long and thin, as though he had somewhere misplaced a part of the 
sinews and bones. The skin was smooth and a muddy yellow, and on neither 
the crossed legs protruding from the kimono nor the hand holding the 
chopsticks was there much sign of hair. He had a certain stiffness about him, 
as of one not quite used to the atmosphere. His hair was about an eighth 
of an inch longer than that on my own shaven pate. The long face, wholly 
without harshness or angularity, was cocked to the side, and one felt that his 
spirit was focussed on some point ai a slight remove as he picked at the food 
before him. There was more of the priest in the man than in any Japanese 
priest I had ever known. The grease and clamor of the world had weathered 
away, one sensed, and the contemplative marrow had been brought to a kind 
of order. “Mikkai, I believe.” He nodded a series of short, abrupt nods, and 
from his full mouth came a series of affirmative monosyllables neither Chinese 
nor yet quite Japanese. The wide-cut Chinese eyes turned a careful gaze on 
me. “I’m one of the novices in the seminary. There is something I would 
like to talk to you about.” He wondered if I would wait until he had finished 
eating, he said in obscure Chinese. I had known enough Chinese students to 
understand at least that, and to guess that he was from the south of China, 
probably Canton or Fukien. 

Back in the dormitory, I hurried through my share of the sushi. When 


1. Rice flavored with vinegar and usually served with strips of fish. 
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I arrived at the kitchen again, pencil and notebook in hand, I found Mikkai 
putting away his tray. He invited me to his room, and there, seated before 
me, he answered my questions. 

He was evidently working at his answers, but there was no suggestion 
of obsequiousness in his manner. It was gloomy, rather, and a little dispirited, 
as if he found it a trial to be with this rude young Japanese and the strong 
scent of man he brought with him. 

“To what sect do you belong?” I wrote in Chinese that was neither 
literary nor colloquial. 

“I am at the moment training myself in Buddhism. I cannot say that 
I belong to any one sect. Because I am in your temple, I am now studying 
the Buddhism of the Pure Land,” he wrote. 

“This means that you are investigating the Heaven of the Pure Land?” 

“It does. I am studying that heaven.” 

“And may I inquire further whether that heaven exists in this world or 
the next?” 

“It exists in the next world.” 

“It is not in this world?” I wrote. 

“It is in the next world precisely because it is not in this. Has this fact 
not been settled by the sect to which you belong?” He looked at me with 
a strange, wry smile. 

“This is a matter of personal belief. It has nothing to do with what 
any sect has decided.” I was aroused, and wrote rapidly. “Even if there is 
a heaven to come, I think it a dull, useless sort of heaven. Is it not the duty 
of priests to build a heaven in this world?” 

“Alas, that is not possible. Therefore, we go to the Heaven of the Pure 
Land.” 

“I have no interest in the next world. I am only interested in this 
world.” 

“You would seem to be a socialist.” He toyed with the pencil for a 
moment, then wrote deliberately: “If you are a socialist and so dislike the 
next world, may I ask why you found it necessary to become a priest?” 

I began to feel uneasy lest, having gratuitously started an argument, I 
find myself reprimanded for a lack of theological thoroughness, and exposed 
in all my inadequacy. But what did it matter—I gave the pencil a stronger 
push. “I cannot really be called a socialist. But I have a great dislike for 
heavens to come.” 


“Very well, very well,” he muttered, a soft, sad smile on his lips. “Boys 
of seventeen and eighteen understand nothing,” he wrote. “They all think as 
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you do. But’—he carefully underlined this last sentence—“some day you 
will turn back to heaven.” 

A wave of horror and revulsion swept over me. On the glowing face, 
as smooth and spotless as an eggshell, there floated an expression of sorrow 
and charity, and he looked at me with the calm of the sages. 

To heaven? Me to heaven? If it was already decided, then what was 
left for me? Where were the sorrows of youth, the pleasures, the racking 
anguish, the melting joys? Yes, and this too: this model exhibit of contradic- 
tions, this human-not-human something in white and black, made such through 
the good offices of the unknown world outside and its own amoebic squirmings; 
the sinking shame and the graver sensations too. 

Was it not really too neat—and so nihilistic—too clear, like the trans- 
parent crack in the glacier? Too physical, too natural, too patly given? I 
am human. You too are human, Mikkai. Would it not be well to press 
yourself upon life, to stumble against it and fall and roll in it, to be encom- 
passed by it? 

“And did you have the moxa treatment on your head?” I wrote. In 
the last years of the Manchu Dynasty, when corruption and lassitude were 
extreme, the moxa treatment was ordered for the priesthood. To evade taxes 
and other civic duties, people were posing as priests, and only those who were 
prepared to endure the pain of the moxa were officially recognized. 

Mikkai bowed silently. On the stubbly head there were six clear marks 
about the size of pennies, like spots of bare ground on a well-tended iawn 
when flower pots long set out have been moved. Here and there the skin was 
slightly crinkled, and strangely luminous. I felt impossibly alone before those 
six man-inflicted scars. 

“No doubt you have a keen sense of social right. That is as it should 
be,” he wrote, oblivious of my feelings. “But you should occasionally focus 
your thoughts on the universe. In the universe there are millions and hundreds 
of millions of stars. Our world is but one of them. Among these numberless 
stars, one or another is always exploding and disappearing in dust. Every 
moment and every second, with every breath we take, we are in the embrace 
of enormous exploding and dispersing and vanishing forces. If, then, there 
is a Buddhist truth, it must be able to bear immense upheavals, destruction, 
and annihilation, in the womb of this universe. Ah, it would be well for you 
to think of the terrible difficulties of bearing so much. The heavy, cold, hard, 
infinite difficulties. This heaven to come which you so dislike is no more than 
one slight hint your elders found as they wandered lost among the difficulties. 
You have not suffered as your elders. You are unable to envision the heaven 
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they came upon to assuage their sufferings.” 

I knew that I was not suffering in the least, and I was not prepared to 
argue. 

A drum announced the beginning of the evening services. I left 
Mikkai’s room. 

In the dormitory, a string of four ten-mat rooms and two eight-mat 
rooms with partitions removed, life bustled on and took little notice of Mikkai’s 
heavy Buddhism. Among the novices were a man in his forties who had taught 
English in a girls’ school, and a dry-goods merchant approaching sixty who had 
felt the urge to become a priest when he failed in business; but most of us 
were not past our middle twenties, and most of us were either sons of priests 
or employes of temples. Since life would be secure once we returned to our 
temples, the seminary, its air untroubled by employment problems, was sunnier 
than most schools. All eighty of us, however, had lived lives in which fleshly 
appetites played their usual part; and now we were plunged into a regimen 
from another age, that we might become “Pathfinders in the Three Worlds.” 

With the continued abstinence, problems of sex became pressing. There 
were those who, looking back on the days we passed, would comment upon 
those problems in purposely loud voices, moved I suppose by a sort of inverted 
hypocrisy. 

Still celibate myself, I had never before given such unmixed attention 
to the matter of “woman.” On the battlefield, when one has known woman, 
enforced celibacy joined to a fear death can bring out the beast in one but 
here, enveloped in the masculine smell from eighty white kimonos, my white- 
stockinged feet crossed as I lay in the sunlight and stared at the ceiling, I 
sometimes felt that every young pore was sighing out for woman. Woman 
might in fact be heaven. 

Every shining material particle, glittering like the scale of a fish, bore 
down upon me with the weight and softness of the Garland of Truth. I could 
throw myself into my studies with a concentration in no way inferior to 
Mikkai’s. No doubt it would be worth while to push my way down the road 
toward bearing the difficulties he spoke of. But as long as there was woman, 
I thought, and as long as I felt this burning, I could never be a real priest. 

Shortly after the Meiji Restoration, the Government gave priests per- 
mission to marry and to eat fish and meat. A result was that I myself came 
to be, and would one day go to heaven. But at nineteen, I found it impossible 
to think of me the priest trembling with pleasure in my warm bed. I saw no 
Buddhism there, only happiness. 

I had been strongly drawn to the high priest in the main Kyoto temple 
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of the sect. Though I had only seen his picture and knew very little about 
him, I was drawn to him because through the whole of his long life he had 
never sullied himself with woman. When, therefore, my uncle planned to 
visit him, I asked to be taken along. It was the year before I entered the 
seminary. 

The high priest was tiny, tiny—swaddled in a scarlet robe. He seemed 
to be less sitting in the wicker chair than floating weakly up from the enormous 
folds of cloth. On the thin white neck above the pure white collar, a delicate 
face tilted precariously. The skin, never exposed to the sun, was startlingly 
white, here and there flushed pink. He leaned slightly forward, and only the 
crown of the head, which carried but a trace of white hair, suggested his 
hundred and three years. The crown of the head, terribly shriveled and 
wrinkled, said enough of the wondrous accumulation of months and years. 

My uncle and I pressed forward, as though for a better look. The 
eyelids moved very slightly above the clear ash-colored eyes. A weak, wander- 
ing glance was turned toward us. 

In the dim light at the end of the audience room, gold dust glowed softly 
on the flower-and-bird paintings of the sliding doors. Through the open 
doors, a cool wind blew in over the darkly polished veranda from the lotus 
pond below the hill, and in the summer light the outer half of each face was 
turned a greenish white. 

My uncle, in Western clothes, knelt in a position of the deepest 
reverence. He brought his mouth to the high priest’s ear, and spoke in 
affectionate tones, mentioning my name and the name of a mutual acquaint- 
ance, now dead, and describing the relationship between us. The ears were 
apparently sound. A slight change passed over the distant look in the eyes. 
The mouth moved, and a hoarse voice emerged. It continued for some time. 
I did not catch the meaning, but my uncle nodded repeatedly. 

The mouth opened a little and closed, and the thin lips were a translucent 
white, washed of the last traces of man. The emotions too, implicit there, 
had quite lost the smell of flesh. The whole of him was bleached white, one 
might have said, white and clean. 

A thing by way of ceasing to be human was deposited here inert, 
surrounded by us in whom there was still action, my uncle and myself and 
the attendant priest. The shifting tones in the ash-colored eyes and the low 
incoherent words that came from the twisted lips held him tenuously to his 
surroundings. So, in any case, the matter seemed to me. 

“Well, we mustn’t tire you.” My uncle glanced at the attendant priest, 
even though our five minutes were not yet up. The casters squeaked, the 
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chair moved lightly off, and the two of us went out to the veranda. My 
uncle’s plump cheeks were aglow with the pleasure of having met the one 
man in all Japan whom he admired. 

Several priests were lounging about the office. They wore white tabi* 
and modified clerical dress, but in the shrug of a shoulder or the wave of a 
wrist one caught something worldly, something very near, for instance, my 
own fleshliness. Because of the clerical dress, the tinge of the world seemed 
stronger—and because of the impression left by that bleached old man, un- 
resisting as a dead tree. 

“And how is he holding up?” 

“He seems to be failing fast.” 

“If he dies now there'll be one fine battle. He’ll have to last a bit 
longer.” 

Knowing that my uncle pursued the same trade, they talked freely. 

Outside the great temple, the streets of the old capital lay before us 
as though shot down by the rays of the midsummer sun. A streetcar, vaguely 
yellow, wobbled uncertainly down the tracks. 

“What did you think of him?” asked my uncle. 

“Not bad at all.” 

“Oh?” He was pleased. “There’s no one else like him. Probably there 
never will be.” 

Two middle-aged women passed us. One of them turned to look at me. 
“They get gaudier and gaudier in Tokyo,” she said. I had on a new brown 
suit and a red necktie. In the white sunlight of that quiet street, the com- 
bination must have been dazzling. The women had of course not understood 
our conversation, nor had they guessed our calling. What would they have 
thought if they had, I wondered. 

We passed a public bath. Strings of azure and green beads, a sort of 
half-curtain at the door, were swaying in the breeze. From inside came a 
vigorous splashing and the clack of wooden bucket on wooden floor. Suddenly 
I thought of the tiny body under those scarlet folds. I thought of the sagging 
flesh and the wrinkles, the protruding bones, the curve of the bony back and 
hips. It came to me with intense clearness, the perfect priest’s body, the 
ultimate in bleaching and aging. 

“It won’t do. It just won’t do.” From somewhere came the voice, and 
I felt my own naked body inside the suit and underwear and shoes. I was 
possessed there in the street by the sensuality of my own muscles, springing 
and swelling as I walked and stopped and walked again, writhing and coiling 
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and caressing one another; and by the touch of those other muscles, for which 
they called out. 

Some of the novices had known far worse hardships than I, and their 
experience of woman was no doubt far richer. They talked of it most 
energetically. 

“And on No. 606,” someone would say in dramatic tones, “the young 
man who did it too often.” 

Or: “I want to sleep with a white woman once. Just once. I don’t 
care if I die afterwards.” If he squirted water from a rubber ball to emphasize 
the words, it seemed to titillate both himself and his listener. 

Sometimes there was a strain of cruelty in the wantonness. It was 
particularly noticeable in Anayama, a strongly-built youth one of whose legs 
was a little bad. His father was an impoverished workman, and Anayama 
himself had been left, as good as abandoned, with relatives in a temple. It 
was very near my own, and it was remarkably small and poor for a Tokyo 
temple. Anayama had gone through childhood with scarcely a decent meal. 
He bitterly disliked the novices from more fortunate temples. 

The rich boys, with their messengers from home and their steady flow 
of supplies, were naturally the center of attention. I was one of them. Ana- 
yama looked upon us with contempt and anger.. We had never known hard- 
ship, we were pampered brats. When, occasionally, he slipped out in the 
middle of the night and came back drunken and violent, it was as much from 
rebelliousness as from dammed-up lust. I had no trouble sensing the rancor 
in the cold, hard gaze Anayama turned on my smallest movements. 

One night I woke choking from a dream of a burning building. I 
looked up. A whitish smoke was indeed trailing over the quilts and the row 
of sleeping heads. There was little smoke by the window, where I lay, but 
great white billows were rising from the big iron brazier toward the center 
of the room. Anayama and two cronies, who seemed to have come home 
drunk, were roistering in the thickest of the smoke. They had kindled a 
fire for their own amusement, apparently, and to intimidate the other novices. 
Afraid of Anayama and his violence, the others were pretending to be asleep. 

Anayama’s strong back was turned toward us. He staggered over to 
the paper-panelled shdji at the veranda, the muscular calf and ankle of his 
bad leg twisting grotesquely at each step. The sleeves of the black kimono 
were pushed to his shoulders in untidy heaps, and the skirt was bunched at 
the hips. There was something cruel and at the same time comical about 
the powerful figure, like a bear emerging from a cave, ready to test its strength. 

“You're going to, Anayama? You're not ready yet?” One of the 
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accomplices rubbed his stinging eyes. 

“Just a minute.” The skirt of his white under-kimono in one hand, 
Anayama stood bowed toward the shdji. He was looking at the lower part 
of his body. “There. Everything’s ready.” He brought his head up sharply 
and thrust his hips forward with a growl. The shdji rattled but stayed in its 
groove. There was a thud as Anayama’s solid weight came down on the floor. 

His object was not of course to knock the shdji over. It was to push 
a hole through with his upraised member. He stepped to one side, growled, 
and thrust his hips forward again. I thought, but could not be sure, that 
I heard the sound of the passage through the shdji, and low on my own body 
I felt each pulse of what Anayama must have felt. The darkness from the 
veranda looked in through a clean circle in the shdji. 

Pretending to be asleep, I lay counting. “He’s done it again.” Another 
growl. “And again. Once more, now. Do it once more.” Sometimes the 
growl was muted, not because the drunken breathing interfered, but because 
he was losing himself in the work. Finally it stopped altogether. I could 
hear only the hoarse breathing. He was feverishly at work. 

For all my sexual yearnings, I had a strong dislike for the smutty. I 
suppose I had not come to the heart of the matter. I had wrapped fleshly 
beauty in a coating of romantic love. 

At first Anayama’s performance seemed revolting. But soon it began to 
send out something more than the merely obscene. A tightness came over the 
room. The sticky revulsion disappeared, and the tightness assailed me and 
seemed to push on through me. I could not call it physically unclean. It 
only smelled of the flesh, and it was oppressively heavy. 

I closed my eyes and saw the hole dark in the shdji. I did not see it 
as a genital organ. That still had no place in my eroticism, in the feminine 
Garland of Truth shining before me. But the paper, like white skin, and 
the hole, meaninglessly black and clean, were there and would not leave. I 
made no judgment upon them, whether the black stood for defilement or 
whether it was the focal point of all beauty. The black and the white took 
on a strangling authority, that was all, and pressed down heavy on my face. 

As though remembering his duty, Anayama would occasionally growl. 
There was something coarse in the growling, and at the same time something 
weak. “Anayama! Still at it?” “Look at him go!” In the beginning his 
two friends had snickered and urged him on; but now they were silent. 
The silence was punctuated by the rattling of the shdji and the breaking of 
the taut paper. Finally that too stopped. 

After a time there was a long, tired sigh from Anayama. Then, in a 
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voice too devoid of art, too uncomfortably beaten, to be called satisfied, he 
muttered: “Heaven, that’s what it is. Heaven.” 

I felt as if the great, heavy, iron door of heaven had fallen before my 
nose. Or as if a warm void, starless and lightless and without night birds or 
insects, had spread without limit, and was about to suck up everything. And 
only the smell of my fevered skin under the quilt, and the unpleasant taste 
in my mouth, rose up into the void. 

It was beginning to look like spring. A stone path and steps led for 
about a hundred yards from the gate up to the Great Hall. There were 
always beggars and pilgrims on the path, which we took hundreds of times 
each day for six regular services—matins, noon prayers, vespers, and three 
nocturnal services—and for countless obeisances between. There were women 
pilgrims too, and simply women out walking. The cheeks and fingertips 
of women in gay kimono were rosy. The arms and legs protruding from 
sweaters and skirts told of release from the cold. The bright clothes, down 
to handkerchiefs and gloves, intimidated us like the warning coloration of a 
butterfly. Like a flower petal, a parasol slanted and opened. Beads in hand 
we formed our column and started up the path toward the Great Hall, its 
tiled roof a burnished silver, and even those among us most given to coarse 
talk fell silent. 

They knew, as if they had discussed the matter and come to an accord, 
that we were the eccentrics, the misshapen ones. Our smallest act could seem 
clumsy and comical to the people of the world. Stop and look back at a 
girl, and that, no more than that, could seem grossly inappropriate, con- 
tradictory, unbecoming. 

The belli tower and the charnel house, the groves of gingko trees not 
yet in leaf, the pines, the hillocks covered with dead grass, and, giving color 
to the ashen space that included them all, white and deep pink peach blossoms. 
When, small and far away, the figure of a young girl came into the space, it 
burned brighter and fresher than the peach blossoms or a drop of blood. 
The world took flame from it and changed color. But in that column of 
black, even Anayama glowered like a bear in its cave, and fought to keep his 
thick neck from turning. 

With the help of the houseboy from my temple, I left the seminary 
one evening. 

I put on an Inverness and a soft hat, changed straw sandals for wooden 
pattens, and got into a cab. I alighted at the bright center of the city. In 
the restaurant, the people of the world were laughing and talking, among 
the lights and the smells of the world. The lights were bright, the automobiles 
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rushed by, the radios and phonographs sang. I drank red wine and ate a 
thick cutlet and fragrant ice cream. In the vase was a delicately crinkled 
carnation, tight against glossy leaves. The silver spoon and fork made pleasant 
noises against the dish and glass. 

No one would notice that I was an eccentric from a seminary. I turned 
to the polished mirror and very slightly tipped the soft hat that was my 
disguise. A shaven strip, not quite face and not quite skull, was exposed. 
I stared at it, as if I were staring at my soul. 

A pretty waitress, small and plump—a bud, if she was to be likened to 
a flower—noticed the strange gesture. In the broad mirror, obnoxiously well 
polished, she stared in fascination, and the round little hand clutched at 
the edge of her apron. 

“She has reason enough. Reason enough,” I muttered to myself, and 
turned away. The horror in those clean eyes, as of seeing a leper, was only 
natural. I was after all a grotesque. 

I knew when people would come calling us. In a certain house a 
certain person dies. A person of this world disappears from this world. Those 
who are left come to think that we are necessary. They remember that in 
this world there is a group of aliens who have connections with the other 
world. They come for us. We take our places like experts beside the 
corpse. They weep, they are sad. The corpse, no longer of this world, is 
cooled by bits of dry ice and warmed by the charcoal brazier. In attendance 
upon it, we seem at home for the first time. People never think of sharing 
their happiness with us. They only share their sorrows. 

In sum, our reason for being is recognized only when the thing called 
the other world has clouded people’s heads a bit. But while people are in 
this world they hate and dread the other. They therefore hate us specialists 
in black who remind them of it. 

“But to me too this world is a thousand times and ten thousand times 
dearer than the other. I will give all the other heavens to whoever wants 
them. This is the one for me.” 

I wanted to shout it out. I looked around lovingly at the bright center 
of the world. There the streets were, showing their unconcerned faces as if, 
whatever Mikkai’s teachings, they meant to stand for a hundred billion years. 
People might suffer, but they clung to these streets, noi to be separated from 
them by a foot or a second. And I too. What relation to these streets, these 
people, me, were the destruction and annihilation and upheavals Mikkai had 
going on somewhere always? 

To become a specialist in heaven, I returned to the seminary. 
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The training was almost over. I became involved with Anayama in an 
incident which, pushed but a little farther, would literally have seen me to 
heaven. 

I might give myself up to willful fancies, but for novices from poor 
temples, seminary life was not so easy. Some were there on money borrowed 
from teachers and friends, and others, like Anayama, had been left in temples 
when small and, after cruelly restricted lives, had been sent to the seminary 
to work off their indebtedness. From these lower levels of the clergy, so to speak, 
were several novices who had thrown themselves into seminary life with con- 
siderable earnestness. It was the starting point toward independence and 
toward somehow taking care of parents and brothers and sisters and their own 
children. Earnestly they went through elementary Buddhism, and on to the 
technique of bell ringing, the beating of gongs and clappers, the intoning of 
sutras, and, much the most important, the saying of requiems. At the other 
extreme, quite indifferent to our duties, were Anayama and I. 

My temple owned land and had room for luxury. It made little dif- 
ference if a son or so played for a while. My relatives were leaders in the 
government of the denomination, and deans and professors in the denomina- 
tional university—I was a child of the highest clerical aristocracy. The rich 
supplies of food and toilet articles that came to me almost every day were 
distributed to the novices around me. Several were indebted to my family 
in other ways, and they were careful to see to my comfort. The head novice, 
who had been generously tipped, would usually consent to look the other way. 
In short, I was prepared to enjoy the favor of everyone in sight. 

I had had some slight acquaintance with barracks and jails, and seminary 
life was no trial at all. My indifference to duty was as uncomplicated as the 
escapism of the truant high-school boy. 

With Anayama, matters should have been far different. 

The others had left for the lecture hall. The floor, a hundred mats 
and more, was slightly ridged and pitted. In the morning sunlight, it stretched 
away like the side of a lonely hill. 

Hidden behind the heap of quilts in the sunlight, I stretched my arms 
and legs, a little stiff from services the night before. To the rear of the 
building, a steep hill gave way to a wooded park. In the quiet I could hear 
the far-off roar of the city and above it the chirping of birds. 

I sat up and looked toward the door, at the edge of the mountain of 
quilts. Anayama, always as ready as I to have a rest, lay glaring up at me. 


“Suppose you go die,” he said. When I did not answer, he said it 
more loudly, this time to the ceiling. 
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“Oh, I'll still be alive for a while.” 


“So will I,” he retorted irritably. “Go on out and die. There’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t. With me it’s different. I've got things to do yet.” 

“What’ve you got to do?” 

“Nothing a child would understand. All sorts of things.” 

He was five or six years older than I, but he looked a good ten years 
older. Nihilism from long persecution had thrown an extra shadow over the 
dammed-up pools of rebellion and lust. 

“Just children. You go around saying you'll do this and that, and 
never get around to doing anything. There’s nothing I haven’t done. But 
I'll invent things to do if I have to.” 

“What do you think a preacher can do?” 

“Why you....” He threw a pillow and an ashtray at me. “Looking 
down on us because you read all the answers in a book somewhere. But 
that’s not the way things come.” He started towards me. Then, reluctani 
to show his bad leg, he stood with the other leg thrust forward and bawled 
at me as if someone had touched a match to him. “What would a spoiled 
brat like you know about me and what makes me run and the plans I’ve 
got?” The powerful back swatted the floor again, and he lay face-up as he 
fell. 


Thus we approached our final clash. It came when the proctor hit one 
of the novices. 

The hitter was the big priest I had gone skiing with, and the hit was 
one of Anayama’s cronies. The drum would boom, and the novices would 
straighten their clothes and start for the lecture hall. Some of the less earnest 
had a way of being late. The novice in question was that day late with two 
or three others. He had become friendly with Anayama and made use of 
Anayama’s violence, and he was shrewd in a way Anayama was not. The 
proctor reprimanded him in the hall. He turned and flung back an answer. 
The proctor floored him. 

The head novice, with Anayama standing beside him, reported on the 
incident after dinner that evening. He had taken part in left-wing activities 
in the denominational university, and he was a clever talker. 

“It is not just X. here who got hit. It is all of us. If he was late too 
often, why didn’t they point the fact out quietly? How do they justify violence 
in this holy seminary? And on the part of a man who should be our leader? 
And what of the language he used—like a sergeant dressing down his platoon. 
We might as well say that he used the same language on every one of us. 
He insulted every one of us. And unless we protest, he will show his contempt 
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by using force time after time.” 

“This meeting has been called at the suggestion of Anayama,” he added. 

Anayama was silent. It was pressure from Anayama, however, that 
forced the head novice on. The latter only wanted to see these last days 
safely through and acquit himself of his duties. He therefore made it clear that 
the idea was Anayama’s. We sat in a cluster, our faces a little tense. The 
head novice called out sharply to those who found their own conversation 
more interesting than the meeting, and thus made it clear that the matter 
was serious. 

Comments were requested. One of the older novices stood up. “We 
should march out tomorrow in a body. It is meaningless to go on. We 
will march straight out of the place, not just because one corrupt instructor 
hit one of us, but because we must induce reflection throughout the top 
levels of the clergy. We will go back to our temples and there put ourselves 
through rigorous training. The time has passed for old, worn-out methods. 
Now is our chance to show the strength of the lower orders that are the 
pillars of the sect.” 

He looked around for support. “Really, they’ve gone too far. Have 
you ever heard of anything quite like it? They have no idea how young 
people suffer and how country temples struggle to get by.” 

I knew this harassed person well, with his pale face and his dry, rustling 
skin. I knew that he belonged to the dissident faction. There were two main 
factions in the sect. One, now in control of the organization, was led by 
a man who had studied in Germany, who knew Sanskrit, and who had revived 
the teachings of primitive Buddhism. It was, if one must give it a label, the 
new, cosmopolitan faction. The dissident faction was led by priests who looked 
to the Mahayana scriptures in Chinese translation, and who sought thereby 
to preserve the traditions of the sect. It could be called the old, nationalist 
faction. I did not know which was right, but I knew at least that the 
struggle was between old and new, nationalist and cosmopolitan. The state- 
ment we had just heard was but a small outcropping of a basic disagreement. 

The head novice stood up again. He offered us an oration on the 
social environment in which our sect found itself. The grandeur of his 
style was somewhat disproportionate to the size of the incident, but the young 
novices were excitable and listened with some attention. 

“Christianity is gaining,” he said. “The political situation shows signs 
of increased tension. On the left and on the right are accumulations of power 
large enough to crush our denomination at a blow, and right here before us 
they are joining battle. Bloody incident follows bloody incident. The times 
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are as they were when the founder of our sect, disgusted with hidebound priests 
who fawned upon authority and thought only of warming and fattening them- 
selves, began a new religious movement for the common people, distraught 
with hunger and deprivation.” 

Like an elegant leader of the French Revolution, he waved away a 
clinging sleeve with a flick of the wrist. He became lost in his own eloquence. 
“Are we to survive or are we not to survive? Having come upon these 
degenerate latter-day happenings, we of the younger clergy must squarely face 
the issue. One blow of this hand, one kick of this foot, can decide the fate 
of our whole denomination. The violent incident we have just witnessed will 
decide whether we broaden and strengthen our organization and insure the 
prosperity and independence of our faith, or whether we fall into the ruin 
we deserve as time-servers and betrayers.” 

An elbow against the brazier, Anayama was smoking and looking bored 
and sullen, and somehow apart from the rest of us. When the oration was 
over, he glanced up. “I should just have taken a poke at him. I should 
just have gone and taken a quiet poke at him.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“T'll just run over and hit him. I don’t need any help.” 

I sat in the back row with my eyes lightly closed. I was still in this 
world, deposited in the very center of it, no choice in the matter. It was 
a chilly fact, and an itchy fact. 

And since there were human beings in that world too, there could be 
no doubt that they took their quarrels with them. I opened my eyes a little, 
and had evidence of it in the motions of people in black and white that 
passed through the two lines of skin and the two rows of eyelashes. I had 
come to feel that if there was right, it lay beyond the realm in which I could 
act; and the beautiful too was with the impossible. If, then, there was either 
right or beauty in the scene, bathed in orange light, that came creeping 
through my half-closed eyes, it was where I could not reach it, could not 
touch it, perhaps could not even envision it. There would be no sense either 
in joining the commotion or in running away from it. 


I must recognize that there was also a certain cunning in my position, 
the cunning of one who chooses quiet in times of turmoil. For an instant 
I inclined very slightly toward Mikkai’s view of the universe. 

“But it’s the proctor they’re going to hit. The big fellow.” Suddenly 
the thought came to me. I was looking in another direction while my skiing 
companion was on the way to being hit. That small fact opened my eyes. 
It was a sensually repellent fact. I must at least stop the plans to hit him. 
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Another novice stood up. He had been most diligent in studies and 
observances. 

“I have doubts about making a hasty decision,” he said hesitantly. 
“How would it be if we were to call him here? He may apologize, and he 
will have things to say for himself, and we can make our decision afterwards.” 

Everyone agreed. The head novice and two others went for the proctor, 
and came back to report that he would be with us in a moment. 

We heard a heavy step far down the hall. A threatening step, which 
approached at double the usual speed of the proctor. One of the twenty 
white shdji at the veranda was shoved roughly open, almost torn from the 
groove, and the swarthy face and the massive black-wrapped body appeared. 
He seemed to have come from the bath—his face and neck were flushed. 
There was defiance in the folded arms and the legs planted wide apart. 

“You had something to talk about? Get it over in a hurry. Who's 
your delegate?” 

“We want an explanation of why you hit X.,” said the head novice. 

“Why I hit him?” The face had become an unrelieved crimson. “You 
want to know why I hit him? You called me here to tell you why I hit him? 
And what exactly are all of you doing? You call this discipline? There you 
go, straggling along like a line of goldfish dung, some of you still coming into 
the lecture hall five and ten minutes after the drum. You think I'll let you 
get by with it? If you have to hit people to make ‘em understand, well, you 
hit em. Straggling along, and straggling along, and straggling along, just like 
a line of goldfish dung. Maybe you could brace up just a little?” 

“Why did you have to use force?” someone asked in a low voice. 

“So you're going to cross-examine me, are you? I did what was right, 
and I’m not one to be scared by the whole mob of you. Step up, anyone 
that has a complaint. Step up in a mob, if you want to.” He glowered 
fiercely. 

I knew why Anayama was ignoring the challenge. He was making 
plans for single combat. He would knock the big fellow down and possibly 
disable him. If Anayama had stood up to strike the first blow, the others 
would have been with him as if afraid to be left out. But Anayama did not 
mean to waste his time on mass violence. That was too easy, it was childish. 
Nothing adventuresome or heroic in it, neither the dark taste of conspiracy 
nor the exquisite taste of blood. 

To him there was no question of new and old factions, or of the in- 
dependence and prosperity of the sect. He only wanted to carry out the 
conclusions to which the darkness of his days had brought him. There was 
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anarchism in his manner and glance, and his intentions were clear from the 
gloomy silence he preserved through the rest of the long conference. 

Because Anayama did not get up, the moment for attack passed. In 
the group were some who thought of us, Anayama and myself and X. who 
was hit, as worms in the body of the lion. We ignored the rules and showed 
no respect for authority. Firm believers were, it was true, in the minority, 
but one day, quietly, they would become the core of the sect. They feared 
decay and wanted a purge. And then there were the practical ones who felt 
that they would get by somehow once they had found their way into the 
clergy. Their number was the largest. They cared nothing about the incident 
that was the occasion for the meeting. Time passed, and no new proposals 
came forth. 

A fierce combination of red and black, the proctor stood there like 
Fud6 of the Fires. “Well? Nothing more to say? Why did you send for 
me, then? At the rate you’re going you'll never make priests or rickshaw 
boys or anything else.” 

“I wonder if you would mind leaving us,” suggested the head novice, 
who was sensitive to the mood of the assembly. 

“Starting tomorrow, things will be harder. If a fist doesn’t work, I'll 
use a club.” The proctor cast a savage glance in my direction. “I don’t 
remember when, but there was a night when a person in an Inverness and a 
soft hat bribed the gatekeeper and went out through the back gate and got 
into a taxi.” Someone snickered. “Whoever he is, his day is coming. We'll 
find him breaking his vows and maybe killing someone, and the Buddha will 
see to it that he gets his neck wrung for his trouble. The day is coming, 
you mark my words. Let him be ready for it. It’s coming, and when it does 
watch him wail.” 

(Already evidence was forming to support his prediction.) 

“This world is hell. You didn’t know it? Go around thinking it’s 
heaven, and you'll get ground to a pulp for it, skin and bones and all.” He 
turned like a master player and made his exit. 

But his words had been too strong a medicine. “We can’t let him 
get away with it.” That view gained support. “He thinks right is on his 
side, and he doesn’t make the least effort at self-reflection.” A proposal from 
Anayama’s friend was being taken seriously: “We'll just have to hit him. 
That’s the easiest thing.” And the older novice made his proposal again, 
and more were inclined to accept it: “We'll leave the temple in a body.” 

There were several volunteers for the hit faction, and they marched up 
to take their place before the head novice. The leave-the-temple faction 
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began to prepare a circular letter. “We'll hit him.” “We'll leave the temple.” 
The deliberative faction and the activist faction, the legal faction and the 
extralegal faction. The meeting gathered life, and a pleasant excitement 
flooded the faces. 

At no other time did those young men fettered body and soul in black 
and white show such vitality. They said what they thought, and they seemed 
to live again. Held to one narrow path, forced into an antique mold, they 
seemed to find in the trivial incident an excuse for breaking away just a little. 

Drops of rain slanted into the light and ran down the windowpanes, 
glowing dimly against the darkness that widened out to the park. A frog 
was croaking at the foot of the hill, a full yet soft croak. In the warm rain, 
a female frog would be making its slow way through the underbrush with 
a male frog on its back. 

I looked at all of them in the bright light of the long room, conferring 
among the braziers and the quilts, and I thought of the groves and something 
forgotten beyond the lights and voices. 

Frogs crawling on all fours, foam on their ugly drab-and-yellow bodies 
—I saw them with strange clearness. Crawling from clay holes in the breast 
of the hill and croaking gué-gué-gu-gu-guru-guru, they were making their way 
down the steep, rocky path to the lotus pond. 

At the pond, slivers of light were coming through the closed shutters 
of the tea cottage. Dry lotus leaves, catching sinews of light, were rustling 
in the wind and rain. The frogs, male and female, slid quietly to the bank, 
and floated in the water. The one was still mounted on the other, and the 
backs were shining. 

One bright morning, a young man and woman were watching frogs 
from the stone bridge. The woman wore kimono and the man wore foreign 
clothes. “Let’s go.” The woman pushed gently at ‘he man’s shoulder. She 
too was still watching the frogs. “Please, let’s go.” She reached for his hand. 
He nodded, and stood watching. 

“See how calm they are about it. How serious.” He studied the frogs 
gravely. “The two of them sinking in the water, and they don’t make a move.” 

“Just doing that.” 

They started off as other strollers came near. I was watching from 
beneath a big maple, high up beside the path. I was hidden by the trunk 
and by clumps of dry grass. Once a foreign man and woman saw me sitting 
there alone. Hunching their shoulders, they gave a little cry and shook their 
golden hair. 

“We'll take a vote on it. Are there other suggestions?” I heard the 
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unguent voice of the head novice. I came to myself and stood up. 

“I have a suggestion.” It would not do to let the man get hit. I began 
talking when I had been recognized by the head novice. “I am opposed both 
to hitting him and to leaving the temple. If we hit him because one of 
us was hit, we lose the right to raise the issue. And besides, violence is not 
good Buddhism. I am absolutely opposed to taking violent measures.” I 
was conscious of Anayama’s gaze. “It would be meaningless to leave the 
temple. Every one of us wants to be ordained and go back to his own temple 
as soon as possible. It would do us no good to break discipline now. We would 
be the losers. We should therefore take over the Great Hall and refuse to 
move even an inch from it. We should go on a hunger strike like the great 
Gandhi. We should hold out until we have a promise that violence will not 
be used again. We should resist by non-resistance.” 

I had no idea whether Gandhi was a Buddhist or a Hindu, but some- 
how his name came to me. There was considerable applause. “A good idea. 
No need to leave the temple.” “No need to hit him.” The head novice 
looked around. “I find much to interest me in what Yanagi has just said. 
How many agree?” More than half the hands were raised. 

“But if you are going to adopt my suggestion, I have one condition: 
the head novice is to keep watch over the whole class and see that action is 
united. The policy I have described will be meaningless if, while we are 
carrying it through, someone hits the proctor.” I looked at Anayama, and 
spoke with emphasis. “Likewise, anyone who leaves the temple is to be 
punished for breach of discipline.” 

I repeated the speech I remembered having had from the organizer of 
a high-school strike. My plan, which would require neither leaving the tem- 
ple nor launching an attack, pleased the moderates. It meant doing nothing 
at all. It had almost unanimous support. 

The head novice and two others went to consult with the faculty, the 
proctor excluded. Pescple gathered around me. “We don’t eat from tomorrow, 
then?” “Can we drink water?” “No one can object if we behave like 
Gandhi.” 

Having suddenly won my following, I was feeling expansive. I sat 
cross-legged in the middle of the assembly. I knew that Anayama’s resent- 
ment would be doubling and trebling, but I did not sense in that figure 
lying with its back to me the murderous rage that was to break out two days 
later. 

The other instructors were timider than the proctor, and clever. They 
took the large view. They foresaw trouble if the novices were to shut them- 
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selves up in the Great Hall. If newspapers noticed the incident, the dis- 
sident faction would certainly take advantage of it. But most important, 
there were funerals and other services in the Great Hall every day, and they 
brought in money. 

The very next day the proctor was sent off to do mission work in the 
provinces. We escaped without going hungry even a day. 

At midnight, we were to take our vows before the golden Amida deep 
behind the face of the Great Hall. With that solemn ceremony, unchanged 
from ancient times, we became brothers in the clergy. The ceremony was 
held in the inner sanctuary (ordinary visitors were forbidden to enter) of the 
five-hundred-mat hall. In darkness reaching high to the roof and shut in 
on all four sides, we took our vows in the strictest silence, by the light of the 
single candle passed from novice to novice as we advanced in turn to the 
Amida. 

A national treasure that had survived a number of fires, the Amida 
was said to draw souls in by a strange power of the eyes. The best of the 
large Buddhist statues, whether of the Nara Period or the Kamakura Period, 
have somewhere in their grandeur and warmth a strain not exactly of contempt 
for the creatures of this earth, but at least of willfulness, as if they were quite 
free to do what they would with us. Sometimes, faint on the tight lips, there 
is a deep, sardonic smile. Sometimes, in the too-sharp light from the eyes, 
there is a rare malevolence. In either case, the sculptor, trembling at the 
limits of human understanding, at the abyss, in terror perhaps at the in- 
humanity and the compassion of nature—the sculptor carved the hard wood 
and melted down quantities of metal; and around his work, while it was being 
finished, a record saturated with groans and sobs, and the blood of the weak 
spilled as a matter of course, was made for history. 

Some months earlier a nun had killed herself before the Amida by 
biting off her tongue. She belonged to a cadet line of the Imperial family. 
The young body, it was said, had fallen across the powerful knee as though 
crushed by the great, golden hand. A white hand was raised a little, suggest- 
ing that at the end she had been making some sad petition to Amida. 

There was a growing tension as the time approached. 

The soft rain that had been falling from the night before had turned 
into a storm. Before the seminary door, the white spray soaked the dark 
earth and gathered in puddles and roared down the glistening pavement. The 
roof over the hallway was pounded and rocked until it was almost impossible 
to hear an ordinary speaking voice. 

“You remember what happened yesterday.” It was Anayama’s voice, 
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low and at my ear. “You know what to expect. When the vows are over 
come out in front.” The voice was without emotion. “When you hear the 
drum for the last services, come out on the hill. No mistake about it. You'll 
come.” 

“I'll be there,” I answered. I glanced at the sallow, stubble-covered 
face. It was sullen and twisted. Without looking at me, he turned in black 
silence to take his place in the procession. 

Our feet and the skirts of our kimonos were soaked by the time we 
reached the Great Hall. We climbed the side stairs to the high veranda, 
where a small door was open. The head novice and one other were stand- 
ing to the left and right. In silence, they poured scented water over our 
heads, and touched the palms of our hands with a fine, brown incense powder. 
We stepped into the hall over a wavering violet smoke from burning incense. 

A stout board wall separated us from the Amida, in the room behind 
which we were assembled. We stood waiting our turns in the high, narrow 
darkness. The faces and the hands and feet, dim in candlelight from the 
door, were earth-colored and touched with red. On the walls to either side— 
the wall behind the Buddha and the white outside wall—there hung respec- 
tively two Mandala cycles and a painting of heil. 

On each towering Mandala, innumerable Buddhas in gold and five 
colors covered a deep purple-blue silk ground. Each Buddha, large and small, 
had a golden halo, and, in an unbroken network, each sat enclosed in a 
heart or a flower or an ellipse. The number was overwhelming. Packed 
tighter than insects in a hive, they sat in calm silence, so crowding the surface 
left and right and up and down that they seemed to bulge over, and could 
admit not one thing more. They were quite without expression. The 
coldness gave one a deeper sense of cruelty than the gaping red and green 
devils among the crackling, leaping scarlet flames in the hell on the other 
wall. Over the whole surface one felt an essence of indestructible energy, 
something not to be budged by any lever. 

The candle was passed to me, and I stepped forward. Two or three 
turns and I saw the short flight of stairs that led to the Amida. They creaked 
as I climbed. I looked up, and before my face like a boulder were the folds 
on the knee of the statue. Half sliding across the uncarpeted dais, I took’ 
my place at the center. I was sitting with the Amida. 

The golden Amida, half in light and half in darkness, stared out over 
a space far above my head. In the candlelight from below, the nostrils had 
changed shape. The thick flesh was oppressively heavy. The eyes, painted 
black, were not visible, but the line of the depressed sockets stood out sharply. 
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Those hard eyes were surely open, and looking intently at something. They 
were eyes that did not for an instant stop their work of seeing, and would 
forever go on seeing. 

They had no glance for me. They were looking in a wholly different 
direction. And yet even as they ignored me it was as if they had seen the 
whole of me, and seen through me. I looked up at Amida, and thought: “I 
am going out and have a fight. You know as much already. I am going out 
on the hill and behave most improperly. You have planned and led the 
way. Whether I decide to go or not to go, you have decided everything in 
advance.” 

The candle moved, and the enormous shadow at the side of Amida 
fell down on me. 

“You have heard any number of complaints. That nun, and young 
people and old people who have lost relatives, have poured out their tears 
by who knows how many tons. Here I am before you. I know it is senseless, 
but I somehow want to have a serious talk. You are not a human being. 
You are not a god. You are an ominous, forbidding something. You do not 
say you are, you do not tell us what secrets you have as a something. Maybe 
I will be killed, maybe I will kill him. In a little while I may be a renegade 
and a murderer. You will watch in silence. A something from centuries 
ago, and from centuries before that, watching us. All right, something, stay 
with it. I have made up my mind to go out on the hill tonight.” 

From the darkness below came the dull, muffled sound of a wooden 
gong. The sound of the wind, too, was muffled. 

“No matter how many times a day I call your name, I cannot make 
a vow to you. But if I live, I will remember, perhaps unconsciously, the 
something that you are.” 

That in substance is what I mumbled as I turned, deeply uneasy, to 
climb from the black dais. I circled the room and walked out, and the cold, 
wet wind struck my neck. 


Translated by E. G. Seidensticker 


About the Author 


TAKEDA Taijun, whose most significant work has been in the short story, is 
remarkable among contemporary Japanese writers for his interest in China and 
his apparent indifference to the Occident. Born in 1912, he entered the Chinese 
Literature Department of Tokyo Imperial University in 1933, but was soon ex- 
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pelled for political activities. In 1933 he helped organize the Society for the Study 
of Chinese Literature, and in the following years he contributed a number of studies 
and translations to its magazine. The most important is probably “Ssu-ma Ch’ien” 
(1942), a perceptive study of the great Chinese historian. 

Returning to Japan in April, 1946, after two years in China, he began writing 
fiction. His first published short story, “Wits and Beauties” (Saishi Kajin), which 
appeared that year, describes the vicissitudes of Chinese men of letters in the last 
years of the Manchu Dynasty. Since then he has produced large numbers of short 
stories, of which the following are generally considered his masterpieces: “Children 
of Vipers” (Mamushi no Sue, 1947), a dark story of postwar Shanghai; “The 
Misshapen Ones” (Igyé no Mono, 1950), which is evidently autobiographical, and which 
seems to have been intended for part of a longer work; “On the Island of the 
Banished” (Runinté Nite, 1953), a story of desperation and revenge laid on a 
small island off the Izu Peninsula; and “Glowing Moss” (Hikarigoke, 1954), a study 
of cannibalism. One long novel Fiibaika (a word which refers to flowers fertilized 
by wind-borne pollen) was published in 1952, and a second, The Festival of the 
Forest and the Lake (Mori to Mizuumi no Matsuri), is at present being serialized in a 
monthly magazine. 

Though Takeda’s work has been so varied and even discursive that it defies 
brief summary, it has frequently been characterized by the sensuousness and the 
preoccupation with the satanic and irrational that will be noted in “The Misshapen 
Ones.” There can be little doubt that Chinese literature and especially the chro- 
nicles of Ssu-ma Ch’ien have been a strong influence on his work. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


4 My Friend Potsdam 
M4 y 


Sakanishi Shio 


HE rush and confusion of the big city after the surrender in 1945 was 
unbearable, and I decided to retreat to the country. Fortunately, a 
friend of mine had a little house in a town called Abiko, some twenty 

miles north of Tokyo, which he wished to dispose of. The house was very 
small, the kind that you can pick up in one hand and cart off. A mild typhoon 
might easily blow it over. And yet, I liked it. Facing the rice fields, it was 
completely isolated from the rest of the town. There were several large pines 
and cherry trees, and the wild and somewhat deserted atmosphere suited my 
mood. Within three minutes’ walk, there was a lake where, I was told, were 
several kinds of fresh-water fish. Without a moment’s hesitation I bought it, 
and packing up all my earthly belongings, which were not enough to fill a 
small handcart, I moved out to Abiko one clear November day. For 1 was 
a repatriate and twice bombed-out in Tokyo. 

The exodus from Tokyo, however, had another motive. I wanted to 
have a cat. I have always loved cats, and now that the war was over I knew 
I would not be happy unless I had one living with me. During the war 
animals that performed no function were more or less prohibited, and when 
the severe air raids got under way, I was glad I had no pets. It was all one 
could do to run to a shelter alone. But now that peace had come, I was anxious 
to find a cat. I recalled Beowulf whom I had rescued from the medical school 
of the University of Michigan. He had been succeeded by Aucassins and 
Nicolette, a beautiful tortoiseshell pair. I had befriended two homeless cats 
in Washington, a big old cat blind in one eye and his companion who was 
much smaller and apparently much younger. I named them Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Boswell. Dr. Johnson’s black coat was faded and his white vest was 
always dirty. Mr. Boswell’s coat was orange-marmalade which he kept 
scrupulously clean, and he was gentle and affectionate. But what impressed 
me most was his utter devotion to Dr. Johnson. Even if I gave them separate 
bowls of canned salmon mixed with bread, he would wait until Dr. Johnson 
was through. But in due time Mr. Boswell turned out to be a lady and 
presented me four lovely kittens. 
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I can remember all of the large family of cats I have had since my 
childhood days, and every one of them is a memorable personality. Now that 
I was a country gentlewoman, I was determined to re-establish that broken 
chain of my friendship with the feline tribe, and I did indeed acquire a 
kitten a few days later. 

A neighbor found a kitten just two or three weeks old in the gutter. 
It was so covered with mud and filth that I could not make out the color 
of its fur. But it turned out to be a white cat with orange-marmalade head 
and tail, and yellow eyes. The poor shivering thing was so tiny that I could 
hold it in the cup of my hand. Though terribly frightened, it looked up 
at me inquiringly, and as I stroked his coat, his body quivered responsively, 
and he even tried to purr. After giving him diluted canned milk with a 
medicine dropper, I tucked him into a basket stuffed with my sweater, and 
put the basket on the veranda where the late autumn sun was casting its last 
warmth. 

I named him Potsdam. After our surrender, the Potsdam Declaration 
was the law of the country, and there was nothing else. The nominal Emperor 
Hirohito lived inside the ancient moat, but the ruling power was General 
MacArthur whose headquarters stood outside the moat, across the Hibiya 
crossing. To me, however, the Constitution and law were no longer necessary, 
for my household was to be ruled by Potsdam, and he immediately assumed 
the helm of state. 

Potsdam was very different from the kittens to which I had been 
accustomed. He was tough. I could feel his strong, wiry body vibrating with 
energy. His claws were sharp, and in no time the paper screens and sliding 
doors were in shreds, and it took him a long time to learn the velvet paws. 
I was covered with scratches which I always had to explain to my friends. 
Nothing was safe on tables and shelves, for he would knock them all down, 
and the sound of glass and china breaking seemed to excite him, and he would 
sit with a satisfied expression on his face as I cleaned up the debris. 

Even after my retreat to the country, I had to go to Tokyo often, so 
poor Potsdam was as often alone. In the evening when I came home, I 
would find him sitting on top of the gate post, and with a strange cry he 
would hurl himself at me and climb onto my back. Then he would start to 
talk to me continuously, and for his each utterance I had to answer. He was 
exceedingly vocal, and realizing how lonesome he must have been, I tried 
to pacify him by a long evening chat, and he appreciated it. 

Potsdam had a huge appetite. In those days, rice, fish, vegetables, in 
fact everything was rationed. If I managed a quarter pound of salted fish 
a week, I considered myself lucky. Austerity was the rule, but I managed 
to persuade the local farmers who fished in the lake to sell me eels and a kind 
of mullet that abounded there. Potsdam ate them with great gusto, and he 
especially liked the broiled eel, but I soon found that it was too rich for him, 
and I had to search for something else for him in Tokyo. Fortunately, my 
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friends in the Occupation Army were kind and brought canned food for 
Potsdam. He soon realized that all the good things came from the General 
of the U.S. Army, and that all visiting Americans were a ration squad. He 
would sit right in front of them, and the process of opening the cans was 
the ceremony which he could not possibly miss. He tasted the pickled onions 
for dry martini, the cheese of various kinds, the potato chips, and in fact 
everything and anything that happened to appear on the scene. But he was 
a complete teetotaller, and drank only the toddy, the chocolate malted milk 
mixture, and ate the olives. He showed an extraordinary liking for ripe olives, 
and if I had not restrained him, he would have eaten a whole can. Whenever I 
was invited to dinner in Tokyo, I managed to smuggle back breast of chicken, 
grilled salmon, and other delicacies and hurry back to Potsdam who was 
waiting alone for me. If I returned empty-handed, Potsdam would stare at 
me in disbelief. 

When the winter came, I started the kotatsu, a fireplace cut into the 
floor over which a quilt is spread. Inquisitive Potsdam was fascinated by it, 
and while I was getting our lunch ready, he evidently crawled under the 
quilt and fell asleep. For when I came back to the room, Potsdam was nowhere 
to be found. I lifted the quilt, and there he was unconscious. The carbon 
monoxide from the charcoal had knocked him out, and I spent a long time 
reviving him through artificial respiration. 

Otherwise, our life in Abiko was peaceful and quiet. As time went on, 
the food situation improved, and Potsdam was able to get enough fresh milk 
as well as fresh deep-sea fish, and occasional beef and chicken. We used to 
take long walks together at night along the lake shore and in the valleys. 
But the excessive humidity and dark gray days that lasted from October to 
March in this locality were not conducive to our health, and I longed for 
the bright sunshine and the dry, crisp air of the south shore. There Potsdam 
could have fresh fish daily. But there were other reasons. Potsdam now was 
a handsome full-grown cat, weighing over eleven pounds, and he attracted 
many lady admirers who came to call on him. But he paid no attention to 
them, choosing instead a tiger tabby across the hill. He would use his 
vocal powers to persuade me to give up my work and accompany him to 
call on his lady, for he was afraid to go alone as the town was full of half- 
wild cats who did not take kindly to the aristocratically brought-up Potsdam. 
I do not mean to imply that Potsdam was a coward, but by nature he was 
gentle and tried his best not to be involved in unnecessary encounters with 
other cats. So I always accompanied him, and while he was making a call 
on his lady love, I sat under the pines reading a book. 

One Sunday afternoon I was at my desk writing, when I heard a long 
drawn-out howl and then an agonizing cry. I rushed out and found Potsdam 
being attacked by the most disreputable roughneck of a cat. I had seen him 
before, but he had not dared to come into our yard. I found Potsdam slashed 
on neck and back. I did what I could to take care of him, and at the same 
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time put an emergency telephone call to Tokyo to get the vet, and that was 
the most anxious half day I had ever spent. After this incident I was more 
than ever determined to move out of Abiko. When I finally found a house 
in Oiso, some forty miles south of Tokyo, the question was how to transport 
Potsdam, what with three changes of train to contend with. A kind colonel 
of the U.S. Marine Corps, however, offered to drive us down in his Buick, 
and we left Abiko early one September morning. As we were going through 
Tokyo, we passed the Dai Ichi Insurance Building which was then the General 
Headquarters of General MacArthur. I woke Potsdam who was asleep on 
my lap, and putting up his front paw, made him salute the General of the 


Army and the Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces of the Far Eastern 
Command. 


@ 
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Conversation ? 
(0) & 
Irie Sukemasa 3 


T was 1946, and I was living in a shelter in the burnt-out ruins of Ushi- 
gome in Tokyo, my body feeble with the struggle to keep life going. 
I was walking along a street on my way home from the Imperial Palace 
when there was the sudden sound of brakes and a jeep drew up alongside me. 
The American driving asked me the way to St. Sophia University. I 
was fairly sure one went straight up the street at right angles to the street 
with car tracks along which I was walking, but I could not explain this in 
English at such short notice. I asked if I could get in, therefore, and he 
promptly opened the door for me. “Turn left,” I said, and he turned left. 
A side-turning appeared. “Straight?” he asked. “Straight,” I replied, and 
straight on we went. Another side-turning appeared, This time, I took the 
initiative myself and cried “Straight!” He drove on without a glance. 
“Are you a professor at Sophia?” he asked suddenly. I had once been 
a professor at Gakushiiin University, I replied, but not at Sophia. What 
was I doing now, then, he asked. I was a chamberlain, I replied. He seemed 
much surprised. Why he was so surprised I do not know, but I suspect it 
was because of my shabby appearance or some other such reason which did 
not reflect to Japan’s credit. : 
After a while we came to Yotsuya, and there was St. Sophia University 
straight ahead, just as I had hoped. I pointed it out to the American, who 
was highly delighted and offered to drive me home by way of thanks. I 
could manage “straight,” but turnings to left or right were too difficult for 
me to explain, so I said I would get out there. Which way was I going, he 
asked. My home, in fact, was only about half the distance we had already 
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come, but the English for “go to the left” and so on escaped me for the 
moment and it was too much trouble to try to recall it there, so I said I 
was going back to the place we had started from. This time he was really 
surprised. He was so sorry, he declared; he would never forget my kindness. 
And he clasped my hand in both his own. Such gratitude was really more 
than necessary—just about half, in fact, would have been enough—but it was 
too late, of course, to put this right, so I accepted my undeserved thanks, and 
went off penitent but helpless. 

Another incident occurred during the Emperor's first postwar visit to 
Hayama, in April, 1946. The Empress had gone to Uraga to visit Japanese 
repatriates from abroad, and the Grand Chamberlain, the chief lady-in-wait- 
ing and the ladies-in-waiting had all gone with her, as well as one of the 
chamberlains, so that in the Imperial Villa were left only His Majesty, myself 
and two or three business officials. The Emperor suggested that we go out 
for a walk. At that time, he had no boat for collecting specimens, so he 
could not carry on his hobby of marine biology. We set out, his only com- 
panions myself and a police officer from the Palace. The Emperor spent a 
couple of hours examining plants by the shore near Chéjagasaki, then we 
started back. Just then, three American soldiers came running along the 
beach after us. On catching up with us, they asked if they could photograph 
the Emperor. He agreed, so they delightedly took several snaps. Then, 
however, they began to make awkward suggestions. It transpired that they 
wanted to photograph each other standing by the Emperor's side. This, I 
considered, was going a little too far, so I said “Only Emperor alone,” where- 
upon they withdrew their request, politely saluted their thanks, and went off. 
To this day I do not know whether what I said was correct or not. The 
whole story is quite preposterous, but it was an interesting illustration of the 
topsy-turviness of the times. 

On one occasion, after an Imperial duck hunt, I found myself, as we 
were eating the duck, sitting next to a young Belgian army officer. To talk 
English with Americans or Englishmen is the height of foolishness, for the 
whole responsibility falls on oneself. To talk English with a Belgian, how- 
ever, suits me perfectly. One’s English may be imperfect, but even if he 
does not understand, the other man puts it down to his own inadequacy. If, 
again, one does not understand all the other man says, one can ascribe it to 
the faultiness of his expression. Something happenéd on this occasion, how- 
ever, that surprised even me. I asked him whether or not the Belgian people 
were well off since the Second World War. Belgian culture, he promptly 
replied, was of Latin origin. We were truly to be envied at that moment. 
Alcohol was probably playing a certain part, but the main thing was that each 
of us was simply recounting to the other whatever he could of what he wanted 
to say without any connection between the two. I doubt, however, whether 
it could be called “conversation.” 

On another occasion, about five years ago, Prince Yoshi was coming 
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back from the Kansai area on the special express, and Michael Powell, the 
director of “Red Shoes” and “Tales of Hoffman,” who was on the same train, 
came to have a word with the Prince. He was refined in his bearing and 
elegantly dressed, with keen, intelligent eyes. As he came up, however, he 
suddenly burst into voluble speech. Neither the doctor of medicine nor the 
doctor of literature who were accompanying His Highness could make head 
or tail of what he said. Since it seemed it must be something profound, they 
asked him to repeat it, and again he burst into speech. To their distress, 
they still did not understand. Since there was no help for it, they apologized 
and asked him to say it once more. This time, he spoke a little more slowly, 
and with careful listening they understood. It was early summer, and all 
he was saying was that there was a nice breeze coming through the window. 

Just after the war, a colleague of mine was walking near Hibiya Park 
when an American stopped his jeep and asked the way to Yokohama. Quite 
unable to reply, he reluctantly beat a retreat, and the jeep drove off again. 
Much mortified, my friend thenceforth took to working out various replies 
to this query on his way to and from work. To his own surprise and delight, 
an excellent English sentence developed, and he would repeat it, polishing it 
up, as he went to the Palace and on his way home every day. 

Soon, he hoped, somebody would ask him the way to Yokohama. 
Nobody did, however, and two or three years went by. Then one day, near 
Hibiya again, the same question came. His heart leapt, but his two or three 
years without practice proved fatal, and he could say not one word in reply. 

When I was at university, we spent a vast amount of time on foreign 
languages. There was nothing wrong with this in itself, but we were so 
preoccupied with the mechanical business of upending the words as it were, 
from a vertical to a horizontal position in our heads before actually saying 
anything that we never became really proficient. Conversation is not a thing 
like chess, where every move can be considered at leisure on the spot. It has 
to be like the Japanese game of poem cards, where one must first memorize 
many whole poems, then use one’s memory with lightning speed in the game 
itself. Our trouble was that we worried too much about the theories of chess 
and not enough about memorizing the poems. 

Last year, as I was passing the “Double Bridge” at the entrance to the 
Imperial Palace, a pedicab came by with a couple of sight-seeing Americans 
on board. The driver pointed to the famous swans from Germany swimming 
on the moat and said “German.” “German?” enquired the Americans, 
naturally perplexed. “German comes Tokyo,” he explained this time, filling 
me with marvel at his intrepidity. “Oh,” said the Americans. Perhaps they 
understood. If they did, though, they were remarkably quick on the uptake. 

If one wants to converse in a foreign language, one must cast aside all 
shame and all sense of decency—which accounts for the extraordinary fluency 
I attain after I have had a number of drinks. I cannot really believe that 
my son, for example, is better at languages than I, yet he converses with 
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Americans on the phone and puts up at their houses with apparent ease. It 
must just be that his sense of shame is less developed than mine. 

In 1947 or thereabouts, Ogane, the then Grand Chamberlain, invited a 
certain American to his official residence. I was conscripted for the party, 
after assurances that my only job would be to drink. The wine flowed freely, 
and hosts and guests alike were soon rather tipsy. The American and Ogane, 
I noticed, had their heads together chatting in a corner. I began to get 
disturbed. Ogane is a man whose personal worth would be hard to match 
today, but the worth of his English is, perhaps, rather less certain. He was 
not likely to say anything wrong, but if his words had been taken in some 
unfortunate sense he had not intended it would have been impossible to put 
things right. It happened that Terazaki Hidenari, the Emperor’s interpreter, 
was also present, so I asked him to go and interpret for a while. He was 
inclined to leave the two drunks to their own devices, but I pointed out the 
possible danger to the country’s fortunes in the situation, so he went off with 
ill grace and began to interpret. 

The next day, Ogane was complaining. “There I was,” he said, 
“listening admiringly to what I thought was some very profound philoso- 
phizing, when along comes Terazaki and starts interpreting. And what was 
it after all? Just a lot of silly, drunken nonsense!” 

If only I had not asked Terazaki to interpret, the American and Ogane 
would probably still be looking up to each other as deeply philosophical minds. 


rela The Mighty Seal 


Shiraishi Bon 


HILE the M.G.M. film “The Teahouse of the August Moon” was 
being shot in Japan, a Japanese film reporter on the spot passed 
on the story that director Daniel Mann and producer Jack Cum- 

mings had shown an interest in the han or personal seals that Japanese carry 
about with them. According to the story, they had seals of their own made, 
and took a delight in stamping their letters to America with them. Perhaps 
this accounts for the seal stamp beside each name in the staff credit titles that 
appear at the very beginning of the film. 

Foreigners seem to find Japanese seals interesting, and some of them, 
it is true, do have their own value as works of art. In Japanese society, how- 
ever, it is customary to attach more weight to a man’s seal than to his 
signature, so for the Japanese these seals are something more than an orna- 
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ment. They are used not merely for sealing letters and the like, but for a 
host of other purposes, and are sometimes regarded as more valuable than 
human life itself. 

Almost every Japanese, rich and poor alike—even beggars—has a seal 
with his own name carved on it. Without it, everyday life would be dif- 
ficult. Even a baby, if there are savings in a bank or the post office under 
his name, has his own seal which is used in his savings book. 

When a baby is born or a person dies, the certificate of birth or death 
sent to the local government office is incomplete as a document and legally 
invalid unless one of the parents or the family has stamped it with his seal. 
There are any number of different documents which a Japanese must stamp 
with his seal as a sign of his approval, and it is his constant companion 
throughout life from birth to death. 

His seal is, of course, necessary on all documents which need to be 
given legal validity: it is a custom in Japanese life to require its use as 
evidence of the authenticity and the individual's confirmation of his actions. 
Not only is it used on official forms, business deals, contracts and bonds, but 
also on receipts for registered mail, personal histories, applications for ad- 
mission to schools, letters of introduction and the like. Similarly, the various 
documents issued by governmental offices as well as such things as graduation 
certificates issued by schools all require the seal of the office, the school or 
whoever may be responsible in order to give them confirmation. While the 
Japanese do, in the same way as Western people, attach importance to the 
signature, they do not recognize the au.nority of the signature alone. 

Most Japanese have not one, but several different seals. The seal which 
is used on documents dealing with the sale of property, the loan of money 
and other transactions where legal protection is required is registered at the 
local government office in the area where the person officially resides; he 
obiains a certificate that the seal used is genuine, and appends it to the 
documents on which he has used the seal. In the case of legal corporations, 
the corporation’s seal is registered at the same time as the corporation itself. 
Whenever a seal is changed, lost or stolen, the matter is reported immediately 
and a new seal registered. The greatest caution is required in the use of 
the seal thus registered, and the greatest care in keeping it safe. 

In the case of savings, it is decided in advance which seal is to be 
used in the savings book. Without this particular seal no money can be 
withdrawn, even if the official recognizes the person in question. Since the 
seal used in savings books is required so often, most people keep one for this 
purpose in addition to their registered seal. 

In the case of the seal used on receipts for registered mail, receipts for 
rationed goods, forms for entering hospital, attendance registers and other 
such documents, there is little fear of a mistake leading to serious material 
loss or raising serious legal questions, and it is used most often of all, so it is 
usual to use a different one from the registered seal and the seal used in 
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savings books. 

However, whichever the seal and whatever the circumstances, its use on 
a document means that the matters dealt with in that document have the 
approval of the seal’s owner, and in the eyes of the law there is no evading 
the responsibility incurred thereby. 

To entrust one’s seal to another is tantamount to giving him carte 
blanche to dispose of one’s affairs, and in extreme cases may lead to the loss 
of all one’s property. It sometimes even leads to suicide, so that, in a sense, 
to trust someone else with one’s seal is to trust him with one’s life. It means, 
too, that registered property is in practice not so much the property of the 
human being as of his seal. The seal is respected more than the individual's 
spoken or written wishes. The trouble is, however, that while a signature 
can normally only be written by the individual himself, a seal can be used 
by anybody who can lay his hands on it. 

The Japanese penal code provides for a maximum of three years’ im- 
prisonment for anyone forging another's seal or signature with intent to use 
it for his own purposes, and the same penalty for anyone making improper use 
of another's seal or signature, or using a forged seal or signature. In all these 
cases, a proven intent, even without the deed itself, is equally punishable. 
Where the crime involves the seal of a government office or a public official, 
the penalty is increased to from three months’ to five years’ imprisonment. 

Despite the protection given by the law to the rights that go with 
the seal, and its severe punishment of offenders in this field, there is a constant 
succession of disputes arising from the careless use of seals or their being 
entrusted to other persons, and of cases of theft and forgery. 

Hardly a day passes without some court case where a debtor or guarantor 
protests, for example, that he had left his seal with his wife while he was 
away from home, and that she had used it without his permission to conclude 
some agreement. The loan of one’s seal is usually interpreted as recognizing 
the other person as one’s proxy, but the over-liberal use of the seal today has 
resulted in a great deal of carelessness in this respect. 

Recently the newspapers made much of a case in which a foreigner took 
advantage of the privilege granted to foreign residents to import cars tax-free 
for their own private use. He bribed an official in the tax office to get hold 
of the seal of the director of the office and forge papers so that he could im- 
port large numbers of cars and sell them at a profit. 

The use of stolen seals is clearly wrong from any point of view, but 
there are other less obvious cases involving officials and their seals. An official 
document requiring approval is supposed to be stamped with the seal not 
only of the official directly concerned but also of his senior official before it 
can be formally recognized. It often happens, however, that the senior official 
is too busy and puts his seal to the document without properly verifying its 
contents. This is a source of constant trouble and public criticism, and there 
is even a special phrase in Japanese describing the action—mekura-ban, 
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“blind seal.” 

The oldest Japanese document extant bearing such a seal is believed to 
have been stamped by a state minister of the day in 560. The Taihé Code 
promulgated by the Emperor in 701 laid down the forms, methods of use and 
penalties for the misuse of the Emperor's seal and those of the various gov- 
ernmental offices. At about the same period, shrines and Buddhist temples 
obtained official permission to make their own seals. For long the use of 
seals was restricted to those in authority and religious bodies, and it was not 
until about 980 that private individuals first began to have their own. Finally, 
around the beginning of the seventeenth century, the need to have the whole 
population register at Buddhist temples as a countermeasure against Chris- 
tianity, together with the requirements of the modern trading that was just 
beginning, made it necessary to allow all private persons to possess seals. 

From early days, it was the custom for persons without seals to make 
a thumbprint with Indian ink or the special red cinnabar ink used for seals. 
Even today, such a print is occasionally used instead of the seal. In theory, 
any fingerprint, belonging as it does to one individual alone, is surer even 
than the seal, but it is troublesome to distinguish one from another, and the 
reproduction is not always clear. A verdict of the Supreme Court has ruled, 
accordingly, that a thumbprint is not valid on promissory notes. 

It would seem likely that the spread in the use of seals was partly 
designed as a way of helping out those who could not sign their own names. 
It was probably also prompted by the desire of the Japanese of the past—with 
their tendency to worship officialdom—to emulate the government official and 
the priest, with whom the seal was a mark of authority and approbation. Nor 
must it be forgotten that for the official, who tends to look on the observance 
of the correct formalities as an end in itself, the seal is a very handy tool. 

The spread in the use of the seal has created an unfortunate tendency 
toward formalism, but there is also a good side, in the gradual transforming 
of the seal itself into a work of art. 

The usual material from which the seal is carved is boxwood, which is 
very hard, but the roots of the bamboo or plum or other woods are also some- 
times used, as well as ivory, buffalo horn, rhinoceros horn and minerals such 
as crystal, agate, gold, silver, copper and iron. The different designs employed 
in the lettering and different methods of carving have also raised the seal 
in many cases to the rank of a work of art. And the seal with which the 
author or painter stamps his finished work, while serving of course as a 
guarantee of the book or picture’s authenticity, has become at the same time 
one of the marks of the artist's taste. 

All in all, the student in search of clues to the understanding of the 
Japanese psychology and Japanese society could do much worse than turn his 
attention to that small seal that plays such a mighty part in the lives of all of 
us here today. 
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Changing Japan: II 


From Cotton to Vinylon 
A Short History of the Textile Industry 


Ohara Soichiro 


INCE the beginning of Japan’s modernization, the development of the 
Japanese textile industry has been one of the principal factors in the 
expansion of the Japanese economy. Furthermore, until the last war the 

textile industry was the only large Japanese business founded and developed 
completely by private enterprise. All the others were heavy industries pro- 
ducing to a large extent for military needs and strongly supported by the 
government. 


1 


During the early years of the Meiji Period the government made several 
abortive attempts to foster the growth of spinning mills as the basis for a 
modern textile industry, but the real beginning came in 1882 when the Osaka 
Spinning Company, founded by private capital, erected an up-to-date spinning 
factory of 10,500 spindles. In the succeeding decades, during which occurred 
both the Sino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese Wars, there was a steady 
increase in exports of Japanese cotton goods, and by 1910 two million spindles 
were in operation. In 1909 the production of cotton yarn surpassed the 
400,000,000-pound mark, and in 1911 annual per capita consumption of textiles, 
which had been only 1.86 pounds in 1882 (including 1.47 pounds of cotton 
yarn), reached 6.99 pounds (including 5.45 pounds of yarn). 

Despite such rapid growth, however, in 1909 the Japanese textile 
industry still lagged far behind the English level. In that year English spinning 
facilities were thirty-one times as extensive as those of Japan, and England 
exported twice as much cotton yarn and no less than twenty-nine times as 
much cotton material. 

Still, in 1909, the Japanese textile industry accounted for 41% of Ja- 
pan’s total industria! production and 56.5% of her exports, and it is clear that 
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the structure of Japanese industry was centered around textiles. Silk pro- 
ducts, however, made up 66% of the textile exports, and natural silk still 
occupied an important place in the industry as a whole. 


2 


The Taishé6 Period (1912-1926) witnessed the First World War and 
its aftermath. The war caused a certain amount of confusion in Japan at 
first, but in the succeeding years it proved to be a tremendous stimulus to 
Japanese production and Japanese exports. By 1918 the market for Japanese 
cotton goods extended as far afield as Africa, and by 1922 all the machines 
needed to produce cotton textiles were being manufactured in Japan. The 
number of spindles in operation reached 4,000,000 in 1922 and 5,000,000 in 
1925, and some Japanese companies were even beginning to set up factories 
in China. In the latter year, textile products made up 74.5% of all Japanese 
exports. 

During the Taish6é Period three important developments occurred in the 
textile business. The first was the establishment in 1918 of the first viscose 
rayon factory in Japan. The Japanese cotton industry had not been founded 
until nearly one hundred years after the English, but the manufacture of rayon 
was thus introduced only thirteen years after Samuel Courtauld and Company 
began producing it. This fact testifies to the speed with which Japan was 
approaching the international industrial level. 

The second great development was the large-scale adoption of Western 
ways by the Japanese people, which led to an expansion of the wool and 
hemp industries, as indicated in Chart 1. 

The third great development was that Japanese cotton-spinning com- 
panies, their coffers full as a result of the war boom, began in this period to 
enter new fields. The principal firms added rayon, woolen goods, and silk 
thread to their products, and this led to increasing domination of the textile 
industry by the capital of the cotton-spinning companies. 
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In the Showa Period (1926-present) the Japanese textile industry has 
experienced first prosperity, then collapse, and finally reconstruction. In 1927 
textiles made up 40.1% of the total national production and 73.8% of the total 
exports, while per capita consumption was now 12.36 pounds, or almost twice 
what it had been in 1911. These figures underline the tremendous expansion 
of the Taishé Period. 

The worldwide depression of the late twenties and early thirties was a 
period of trial for the textile industry. The months and years between the 
crash on the New York Stock Exchange in 1929 and Japan’s abandoning of 
the gold standard in 1931 witnessed a sweeping rationalization of Japanese 
industry in general, and the textile industry was constantly at pains during 
this time to lower the price of cotton and silk. Facilities and management 
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were greatly modernized, and it would probably be no exaggeration to say that 
the industry began for the first time to operate as a modern capitalistic enter- 
prise. The change required much effort, but toward the end of 1931, when 
the abandoning of the gold standard brought about a lowering of the yen 
exchange rate, the industry was ready to make a strong new advance into the 
international market. 

In 1933 cotton exports reached 2,090,000,000 square yards, which 
exceeded the English total, the latter having fallen off somewhat from its peak 
figure. Furthermore, the number of spindles in operation in Japan increased 
from 6,000,000 in 1928 to 12,550,000 in 1938. 

In the meantime, around the year 1926 the rayon industry began full- 
scale operations, and by 1936 rayon production had reached 279,000,000 pounds 
per year, a world record. The production of rayon staple, begun in 1932, also 
set a new world mark, the total amount produced in 1938 being 327,000,000 
pounds. 
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This tremendous growth was made possible by the fact that the textile 
companies, having strengthened their financial position during the First World 
War, had then devoted their energies and resources to the modernization of 
their factory equipment, so that production was in no way affected by the 
abolition of all-night work in 1929. To be sure, another factor was the 
presence of a large supply of cheap women laborers, but in all fairness it 
should be stated that the textile companies did much during this period to 
protect the welfare of their workers. The income of women textile workers 
was high compared to the wages of women working in other fields, and this 
was reflected in the fact that Japanese textile workers led the world in 
efficiency. 

Exports constituted a fundamental support for the Japanese textile in- 
dustry. Between 1934 and 1936 they accounted for an average of 71.5% of 
the yarn produced, 73.4% of the cotton fabrics, and 67.8% of the rayon 
fabrics. On the other hand, internal consumption of textiles also reached a 
relatively high level, the figure for 1937 being 18.63 pounds per person (includ- 
ing industrial consumption), of which chemical fabrics made up 2.37 pounds. 

As war approached, however, the textile industry was to an increasing 
extent sacrificed to military development, and production began to fall off 
even before Japan’s entry into World War II in 1941. Rayon staple and 
hemp fabrics were to a certain degree protected by the government, but gov- 
ernment policy as a whole gave increasing priority to the production of 
munitions. Textile equipment was turned into scrap metal, and factory 
facilities decreased together with production. 
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By 1945 the loss of equipment due to its transfer abroad and war damage 
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totaled 80% in the case of cotton spinning, 70% in the case of cotton weaving, 
74% in the case of rayon filament yarn, 60% in the case of rayon staple, and 
45% in the case of reeling. In the same year production of silk and cotton 
thread fell below the level of the early 1890's, while production of worsted 
was thrown back to the level of the 1910’s and that of rayon to the level of 
the 1920’s. Textiles accounted for only 5.2% of total national production. 
After the war, the first production standards announced by General 
Headquarters of the Allied Powers called for the following levels: 


Cotton spinning 4,000,000 spindles 
Rayon filament yarn and staple 150,000 tons 
Staple fiber 500,000 spindles 
Worsted 733,000 spindles 
Woolens 


815 spinning frames 


The beginning of the Korean War in 1950, however, led to many 
political and economic changes. Limitations on facilities and price controls 
were gradually abandoned, and the textile industry, after fourteen years of 
suppression, was again free. The Dodge deflation policy, which went into 
operation just prior to the Korean conflict, led to temporary instability, but 
the war itself touched off a new period of steady expansion. 

The progress of the succeeding years is represented in Charts 1 and 2. 
In 1956, Japanese textile production reached the level of 2,341,000,000 pounds, 


or only slightly less than the prewar high set in 1937, and per capita consump- 
tion regained the 18-pound mark. 
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The Japanese textile industry has certain unique features, which we 
should like to discuss in the following section. 

World textile production in 1956 totaled 26,700,000,000 pounds, of 
which cotton accounted for 67%, rayon for 20%, wool for 11%, synthetic 
fibers for 2%, and silk for 0.2%. An examination of the corresponding figures 
for Japan shows that whereas cotton amounted to 46%, wool to 10%, and raw 
silk to 2% of the total, rayon and synthetic fabrics accounted for 93% and 
38% respectively. In other words, the relative proportion of chemical fibers 
was a good deal above the world average, and cotton and rayon were far and 
away the principal products. In this respect the Japanese industry resembled 
that of the United States rather than that of Europe, where the production 
of wool virtually equaled that of rayon. In absolute figures, Japanese produc- 


tion of cotton in 1956 totaled 1,087,000,000 pounds, as opposed to 981,000,000 
pounds in the case of man-made fabrics. We might note in particular that 
this latter figure includes a total of 690,000,000 pounds of rayon staple, which 
was twice the prewar peak set in 1938 and at the same time the highest figure 
in the world for this year. In the field of synthetic fabrics, Japanese produc- 
tion was exceeded only by that of the United States. 
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The Japanese textile industry has always relied on exports to a larger 
extent than its counterparts in other countries, and since the war exports have 
continued to account for a large proportion of the total produce, but their 
relative importance has diminished noticeably. In 1956, only 44% of the 
5,510,000,000 square yards of cotton, rayon, and staple fiber cloth produced 
were exported, and in the same year textile products amounted to only 35% 
of the total Japanese exports of $2,500 million, or 22.5% less than in 1936 (im- 
ports of raw materials were down 15.7%). It should be observed that despite 


this drop, there was a significant increase in the quantity of spun rayon cloth 
exported. 
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As the above indicates, a general rise in world industrial activity has 
brought about not only a relative decrease in the importance of textiles but 
a change in the character of textile products as well. The general world 
movement is reflected in figures published by GATT in 1955, which show that 
between 1938 and 1955 production of textiles in the principal industrial areas 
of the world increased only 29%, as opposed to 58% in the case of other 
manufactured products. The development of textile factories in the large 
consumer areas and the area producing raw materials has hastened this trend. 
Although world textile production increased 38% from 1938 to 1954, the trade 
volume of textile products increased only 6%. In particular, while production 
of cotton goods increased 31% during this interval, the volume of cotton goods 
traded actually decreased 14%. 

During the war, the Japanese textile industry lost the Chinese and Indian 
markets. Indeed, India now has textile facilities totaling 10 million spindles 
and is one of Japan’s competitors in the field of low-quality products, while 
China, which in 1937 bought 12.9% of Japan’s textile exports, has ceased 
altogether to be a market for cotton products and can be counted on to 
consume only a limited quantity of rayon. 

Another great change is to be seen in the fact that the Japanese cotton 
industry, which prior to the war owed much of its competitive strength to its 
technical facilities for combining American and Indian cotton, has relied since 
the war primarily on American cotton. Among cotton imports for 1954 and 
1955, the United States supplied an average of 36%, Mexico 23%, Pakistan 
10%, Brazil 10%, and Egypt 4%. The shift to American cotton has resulted 
on the one hand from an increased demand for high-quality fabrics and on 
the other from revolutionary technical improvements in Japanese spinning 
and processing, particularly the latter. In the face of foreign competition in 
the low-price field, the Japanese industry has increased production of spun 
rayon fabrics, which rival cheap cotton goods in price. The recent develop- 
ment of new products in both the high- and low-price brackets has resulted 
largely from necessity, but at the same time it represents the pathway to future 
development. 
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One of the principal features of world trade in cotton, wool, and other 
natural fibers is the gradual reduction in volume of processed goods in com- 
parison with the volume of raw materials, which is due to the development 
of textile production in the former consumer countries. In the field of chemical 
fibers, exports increased from 22% of the quantity produced in 1938 to 48% 
in 1955, but here again the rate of increase has been lower in the case of 
finished products than in that of raw materials. Exports of rayon staple have 
increased by 7.4 times, while exports of yarn and cloth have increased only 
by 2.4 times and 2.3 times respectively. 

Japanese trade in textiles, however, has displayed diametrically opposite 
tendencies. In 1956 processed goods made up 91% in value of both cotton 
and rayon exports, and only slightly less (87%) of the rayon staple exports. 
This preponderance, which existed before the war, is due to the remarkable 
efficiency of the small and medium enterprises that produce cloth. Japan’s 
ability to compete in the field of processed goods is, of course, a strong point 
in many ways, but at the same time dependence on such exports in a sense 
constitutes a weakness. The question is what will happen as industrial advances 
are made in the hitherto undeveloped nations—a problem that faces not only 
the Japanese textile industry, but Japanese industry as a whole. The world 
trend is well illustrated in the case of India, which in 1932 imported 130,000,- 
000 pounds of rayon cloth, but now imports only rayon filament yarn and 
produces its own cloth instead. 
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The achievements of the Japanese chemical fabrics industry have been 
thoroughly remarkable. At the moment the industry is suffering from the 
effects of excessively rapid expansion last year, and production of both rayon 
filament yarn and rayon staple has been cut back considerably, but even so 
the figures show a tremendous development in the past few years, all the more 
outstanding because progress in this field has been slow in other countries 
during the same period. The reason is that while Japanese producers lost 
much of their machinery in the war, they retained their land, their factory 
buildings, and much of their auxiliary equipment, which enabled them to 
adopt new techniques and facilities with a comparatively small additional 
investment. 

As a result of overproduction, facilities for producing cotton, staple fiber, 
and woolen goods are now limited to 9,020,000 spindles, 2,950,000 spindles, 
and 1,580,000 spindles respectively, but the field of rayon staple still offers room 
for development. In particular, the strength, elasticity, and susceptibility of 
fabrics to dyes could very well be improved upon, and techniques for mixing 
fibers of different types offer considerable promise for the future. There will 
very likely be an increased demand for rayon staple in both domestic and 
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foreign markets as time goes on. As for rayon filament yarn, at present no 
less than 10% of the quantity produced is being used for tire cords, and there 
is hope for further technical improvements in the field of filament yarn as 
well, permitting increases in domestic demand and exports. 


10 


The principal field not suffering from overproduction and cutbacks is 
that of synthetic fabrics. Research on these new goods began prior to 1940, 
but was interrupted by the war, and the first factory producing them in 
quantity did not go into operation until 1950. Nevertheless, by 1956, Japan 
produced 10% of the world supply, the principal fabrics being nylon, vinylon 
(produced from polyvinyl alcohol), and vinylidene chloride products. Plans 
are also being laid for the production of new fabrics of the polyacryl, polyester, 
and vinylidene chloride types, and a few such products are already on the 
market. 

Vinylon was invented in Japan in 1939, but first produced in quantity 
after the war. In 1956 production reached 23,640,000 pounds, as opposed to 
33,810,000 pounds of nylon and 5,190,000 pounds of vinylidene chloride fabrics. 
This represented 3.5% of the total world production of synthetic fabrics in 
that year and more than half of the polyester fabrics turned out. 

Japanese rayon production has reached 18% of the world total, and 
75% of the pulp needed for rayon manufacture is produced domestically, but 
due to limitations in the supply of wood as well as to the fact that all the salt 
for making caustic soda has to be imported, it is doubtful that rayon offers 
much hope for future development. Increased emphasis on synthetic fabrics, 
therefore, is necessary not only because of the growing world demand for better 
products in both trade and industry, but because of the perennial shortage of 
raw materials in Japan. Vinylon, for its part, requires as raw materials coal, 
limestone, and electricity, which Japan can most likely supply herself, and nylon 
and vinylidene chloride products are also made from materials available up 
to a certain level in Japan. The development of these and other synthetic 
fabrics, however, will probably depend largely on the growth of the petro- 
chemical industry, which at present is still in its infant stage. 

Japanese spinning companies played an important part in the establish- 
ment of the rayon industry, and as a rule rayon tended to come under the same 
management as cotton. Synthetic fabrics have been developed in Japan 
largely by rayon companies rather than by chemical concerns, as in the United 
States and Europe, and the large textile companies which are a part of the 
same industrial complex are also laying many new plans for their development. 
The real growth of the synthetic fabrics industry awaits advances in the 
chemical industry, which furnishes the raw materials, and particularly in the 
field of petrochemicals, but there is every hope that the Japanese textile com- 
panies, having pioneered in the industrialization of the nation, will be up to 
the demands created by these new fabrics in the future. 
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Book Section 


The Young Woman Novelist Today 


Usui Yoshimi 


UBLISHED copies of the novel Banka (Elegy) by the woman writer 

Harada Yasuko are reported to have already passed the 500,000 mark, 

a truly astonishing figure for the mere six months or so since it was 
first put on sale. No novel as such has ever before had such an instantaneous 
success in Japan. 

Elegy is the work of a hitherto unknown young woman living in 
Hokkaid6, the northernmost island of Japan, and was first issued in a 
mimeographed magazine circulated among a small literary group. The story 
centers around the love of a young girl for a middle-aged, married architect 
and the devotion bordering on homosexuality which she bears at the same 
time toward her lover’s wife. While the work is a portrayal of the almost 
devilish subterranean workings of this young girl’s mind, its attraction for 
the average reader doubtless lies in the emotional romanticism that pervades 
the whole novel. The setting also—the city of Kushiro in a remote part of 
Hokkaid6—gives the story a kind of exotic atmosphere for a public living in 
the restricted confines of postwar Japan. 

The fact that a novel written by an unknown young woman has broken 
all records for a best-seller seems to be having the effect of suddenly focussing 
attention on the existence of women writers as such. 

Until about six months ago, the youngest writer in literary circles was 
also a young woman—Sono Ayako, who first won recognition with her novel 
Guests From Afar, a sardonic portrayal of the American military as seen 
through the eyes of a woman hotel clerk. The period since then, however, 
has seen the appearance of a whole succession of women authors, all in their 
twenties: Ariyoshi Sawako (Jiuta and The Virgins’ Litany), Fukai Michiko 
(Summer Storm) and Iwabashi Kunie (Counter-ray) among them. Jiuta (jiuta 
is a type of song used to accompany Japanese dancing), is a technically superb 
portrayal of the old social concepts still surviving among those practising the 
art of hégaku, the traditional music of Japan. The Virgins’ Litany is a story 
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skilfully woven round the psychology of four young women friends of 
marriageable age. Both Summer Storm and Counter-ray draw their material 
from the wild relationships and sex-life of certain of the aprés-guerre genera- 
tion. A large number of new women writers had, thus, already appeared 
before Harada Yasuko burst on the scene with her phenomenal best-seller 
Elegy, and it is no wonder that the advances made by women writers should 
have come to attract such general attention. 

The democratization that followed Japan’s defeat in the last war 
brought in its wake a large-scale emancipation of women, and it is all the 
more remarkable therefore that the immediate postwar years should have 
produced no new women writers in the literary field. The reverse was true 
in the case of men. At least thirty writers of note appeared on the scene 
soon after the war’s end, among them Shiina Rinzé, Noma Hiroshi, Ume- 
zaki Haruo, Ooka Shdhei, Takeda Taijun, Mishima Yukio, Inoue Yasushi, 
Hotta Yoshie, Agawa Hiroyuki, Kojima Nobuo, Abe Kimifusa, Yasuoka 
Shétar6 and Yoshiyuki Junnosuke. What is more, most of them already have 
firmly established reputations, and more than half the really important 
activity in the field of letters at the moment may without exaggeration be 
attributed to these young men. 

It is an extraordinary phenomenon indeed that despite this activity on 
the part of men writers there should have appeared not a single woman writer 
for several years after the war. The mere handful that did appear eventually 
—Yuki Shigeko, Kuroyanagi Fumi, Yamashiro Tomoe and Kéda Aya—were 
all in their forties or fifties and would almost certainly have established their 
names as writers earlier if it had not been for the fifteen years or so covered 
by the Manchurian affair and the Pacific War. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, this was, in fact, the state of 
affairs that prevailed until the sudden mass emergence of the young women 
writers mentioned above. In an essay entitled “The Woman Novelist,” 
Hirabayashi Taiko, the leading light among women writers of today, draws 
attention to the fact that almost all established women novelists are divorcees 
—which proves, she says, that the normal environment and disposition of 
women does not produce literature. There can, indeed, be few cases where 
a woman peacefully ensconced as a housewife in her home has become a 
novelist—it is difficult to think of any in Japan apart from Nogami Yaeko, 
who last year completed her magnum opus The Maze. 

In short, in the popular view, women writers were all alike “fast” 
women—the term commonly used in Japan to indicate those rebellious souls 
who cannot bear the cozy confines of domesticity. This outlook stems in- 
directly from the fact that until recently most modern Japanese literature 
was a literature of personal revelation. For women, the only part of their 
experience that is likely to be worth revealing is that obtained outside the 
narrow confines of the home, so that until recently there were, almost without 
exception, no Japanese women writers who were not divorcees. An examina- 
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tion of typical specimens of leading women novelists in Japan today is 
revealing here. Hirabayashi Taiko, Sata Ineko, Uno Chiyo, and others also, 
were all born of poor families, tried in succession practically every occupation 
that can be held by a woman, married a variety of men, and were divorced 
in turn, savoring to the full all the hardships life can hold. In prewar 
Japanese society, divorce was an exceptional event, and it was always the 
woman who suffered, so that for these women writers divorce invariably meant 
unhappiness. Such experiences as these were the sole material on which they 
could draw in their writings. 

This state of affairs, however, was not confined to women alone, but 
was fairly common among men writers also. Before the war, what is known 
as the “I” novel was predominant in Japanese literature. It is a truism that 
writers of such novels are frequently rebellious or openly destructive in their 
attitude to the family, and men, as well as women, often wrote of their 
painful personal experiences. In the case of women, however, this tendency 
was almost exclusive; in almost no case did a woman author attempt to 
construct a novel from her own imagination as did, for example, Mori Ogai 
and Natsume Séseki. 

It is one of the characteristics of postwar Japanese literature that it 
has freed itself from this preponderant reliance on the personal experiences 
of the individual. As far as unusual experiences go, there are millions of 
people in Japan today who fought on the continent or the islands of the 
South Pacific during the war. There are many, even among those who stayed 
at home, who lost parents, brothers, lovers, and who barely managed to 
survive in the daily struggle for existence. In many cases, in short, the 
reader’s experience is greater than the author’s. What is more, the weakening 
of the old feudalistic morality since the war meant that divorce and similar 
matters have gradually become more commonplace. 

For these reasons, among others, the literature of personal revelation 
has gradually lost its appeal. And here lies the reason why the postwar 
encroachment of women on many previously exclusively masculine fields did 
not at once bring corresponding advances by women writers in the literary 
field. 

The situation has completely changed since the appearance of Sono 
Ayako and the other women writers in their twenties mentioned above. Most 
of them, far from being divorced, are not yet even married, while Sono Ayako, 
Iwabashi Kunie, Fukai Michiko and Ariyoshi Sawako have only been out of 
university for a year or two. None of them come anywhere close to Hira- 
bayashi Taiko, Sata Ineko, Uno Chiyo and others of that generation in their 
experience of life in the real world, and all of them accordingly are story- 
tellers above everything else. The women writers of Japan today no longer 
come to literature defeated by and victims of society, of the home, and of 
men, but with an entirely different approach. Today, after the chaos of the 
postwar days, a woman’s account of her “fast life” is no longer sufficient as 
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a basis for literature. The young women of today, thus, are all alike in that 
they make up with their talent what they lack in experience of poverty, 
illness and heartbreak. Works such as Harada Yasuko’s Elegy and those of 
Sono Ayako invariably give the impression of being works of women of talent 
rather than experience. The age of the woman of talent, one might say, has 
arrived. This new tendency of women writers to rely on their own talent 
instead of on defeat, weakness and victimization is not so simple as is popular- 
ly supposed. While springing partly from the changes in the position of 
women in Japanese society, it also bespeaks a change in the nature of the 
Japanese novel itself. 

Men novelists, and not only women, have already begun to change. 
The new men writers who have appeared since the war have largely abandoned 
the emphasis on personal revelation in their novels. The men, however, are 
in most cases more than mere storytellers, and use their own intellectual 
beliefs as the basis on which to construct their novels. The basic problem 
posed by the writings of the new woman author of today is her tendency to do 
no more than spin tales, relying on a talented imagination for her material. 
Literature, however, requires something more than talent, and it is in meet- 
ing these other requirements that the difficulties lie for Japan’s young women 
writers in the future. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DOCUMENTs OF IRIKI 
By Asakawa Kan’ichi 
Tokyo, Nihon Gakujutsu Shinko-kai, 1955. 761 pp. ¥1,500 


HIS book was first published in 1929 in 

the United States, and the present 

volume is a second edition published in 
Japan. 

It was compiled by the late Dr. Asakawa 
Kan’ichi, a Japanese scholar who went to 
the United States as a youth and spent the 
remainder of his life there studying and 
teaching the history of Japanese feudalism. 

The volume consists of a collection of 


documents belonging to the Kyishii family 
of Iriki-in, together with Dr. Asakawa’s an- 
notated English translation of them. The 
house of Iriki-in for many centuries con- 
trolled the district of Iriki in Kagoshima, 
and the Iriki documents present a wealth 
of material on medieval Japanese history. 
Dr. Asakawa was born in Nihonmatsu, 
Fukushima Prefecture, in 1873. After hav- 
ing been graduated from the Asaka Middle 
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School (now Asaka High School) in Nihon- 
matsu, he attended the Tokyo Senmon 
Gakk6 (now Waseda University), which he 
finished in 1895. He then went to America, 
where he studied at Dartmouth College and 
Yale University, receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the latter insti- 


tution in 1902. Thereafter for nearly half 
a century, he remained at Yale teaching 


and pursuing his studies in Japanese feudal- 
ism. He died in 1948 at the age of seventy- 
five. 

Dr. Asakawa’s main field was the history 
of the Japanese middle ages, and particularly 
of the feudal system in that period, which 
he compared in his research to feudalism in 
the various countries of Europe. Since his 
studies were published almost entirely in 
English, they have had comparatively little 
influence in Japan, but in European and 
American scholarly circles they are reckon- 
ed among the most authoritative works on 
their subject. The documents in the pre- 
sent volume are representative of the sources 
on which Dr. Asakawa based his theories 
concerning the nature and development of 
Japanese feudalism. They represent an at- 
tempt on his part to introduce to the 
English-speaking public the historical 
materials with which he was working. 

Dr. Asakawa began examining the [riki 
documents at the Historiographical Insti- 
tute in Tokyo University during his second 
return visit to Japan between 1917 and 1919. 
During the same trip he visited Iriki, where 
he copied originals of the documents. After 
returning to America and studying them 
for a number of years, he published his 
translation of them. 

The present book is divided into three 
parts. The first gives the Japanese text of 253 
documents dating from 1135 to 1870 and 
classified by content. The second contains Dr. 
Asakawa’s complete English translation, 
with full explanations of difficult passages. 
This is, from the author's point of view, the 
principal section of the book. The third 
part consists of an “Introduction,” which 
provides background for the documents 
presented as well as others preserved in the 
houses of Shimazu and Shibuya (the old 
name for the family of Iriki-in), and a 


“Summary of Points,” which comprises four 
essays on the Japanese feudal system. These 
latter are entitled “Origins,” “Development,” 
“Relations,” and “The Regime.” 

The principal scholarly value of the 
book lies in the careful English translation. 
Medieval Japanese documents are exceeding- 
ly difficult to interpret even in Japanese, and 
Dr. Asakawa’s feat in rendering them into 
English proves him to have been no ordinary 
scholar. The book demonstrates not only 
a remarkable knowledge of the languages 
involved, but a deep and thorough famili- 
arity with Japanese and European history. 
This translation has been treasured in the 
West, and rightly so, as virtually the only 
collection of basic materials on the Japanese 
middle ages that Western scholars can use. 

The documents are particularly valuable 
because they are well selected. Dr. Asakawa’s 
reason for choosing the Iriki materials as 
a medium for demonstrating the nature and 
growth of Japanese feudalism was that they 
extended over a long period, dealt with 
many subjects, and were concerned with a 
limited, that is to say manageable, area. 
Since the first edition of the book was pub- 
lished, multitudes of similar documents have 
been discovered, but it is doubtful that any 
set of them is more pertinent or better 
suited to the study of the subject at hand. 
The value of the Iriki documents has not 
diminished in the slightest, and it is a tribute 
to Dr. Asakawa’s scholarship that he singled 
them out for special attention more than 
thirty years ago. One cannot but admire 
his perspicacity. 

The “Summary of Points” is a recapitula- 
tion of Dr. Asakawa’s conclusions concerning 
the comparative history of Japanese and 
European feudalism. It is significant from 
the historiographical point of view, and it 
contains many points that corroborate the 
generally accepted theories of the present 
day. 

In the spring of 1955, when the Com- 
mittee for the Publication of Writing by 
Asakawa Kan’ichi began preparing this 
second edition, it borrowed the original 
Iriki documents, together with many related 
materials, and made a complete re-examina- 
tion of the first edition. The Japanese texts 
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of documents not included in the latter were 
added to the present volume, so that there 
is now virtually twice as much textual 
material as before. As a collection of sources, 
therefore, this edition is more complete than 
the former one. In addition, the Committee 
appended to the book the following three 
articles: 
1. “Development of the Scientific Method 
in the Study of Japanese History” 
by Nishioka Toranosuke. 


2. “Advances in the Study of Old Docu- 
ments and their Preservation in Ja- 
pan” by Hdégetsu Keigo. 

3. “History and Present State of the 
Study of the Shéen in Japan” by 
Takeuchi Rizd. 

The authors of these essays are all 
eminently competent to handle the themes 
in question, and’ their contribution will no 
doubt be of value to the reader. 


Satd Shin’ichi 


HAKUIN UND DIE ZEN-MALEREI (Hakuin and Zen Painting) 


By Kurt Brasch 


Tokyo, Japanisch-Deutsche Gesellschaft E. V., 1957. 44+44 pp. with 28 plates. ¥1,500 


AKUIN, one of the greatest masters 
H in the history of Zen Buddhism in 
Japan, was born in 1685 and died in 1768. 
The Edo Period in which he lived produced 
many famous and excellent Zen priests, 
Takuan and Bankei among them, but Haku- 
in, it would seem, shone even among this 
illustrious assembly. 

The practical proof of this lies in the 
fact that where present-day Zen tradition 
in Japan is concerned, that of Hakuin 
alone survives in a real living form. And 
all who have had any deep experience of 
the way of life known as Zen cannot but 
recognize the greatness of Hakuin’s achieve- 
ment implied in this fact. 

The Zen tradition goes back to the 
Buddha Sakyamuni himself. Bodhidharma, 
(-528) the founder of the Zen sect in 
China, is usually said to have been the 
twenty-ninth in the line of Zen patriarchs 
counting from Sakyamuni. As time went 
by, these descendants in Zen of the Buddha 
split into a very great number of different 
schools. Those which have survived in 
Japan are known as “the Twenty-Four 
Schools.” One of these schools was brought 


to Japan by Nampo Shémyé (also known 
as Daid Kokushi, 1235-1308). It was fur- 
ther developed by Daité Kokushi and sub- 
sequently by Kanzan Raishi, coming to form 
the school referred to as “O-t6-kan Zen”— 
a composite name made up of elements 
from the names of each of these three 
patriarchs. It was to this school that 
Hakuin belonged. He was the 46th patri- 
arch of the Zen sect counting from Bodhid- 
harma. 

As Hermann Hesse stresses in his 
“Thanks to Goethe,” the fact that Zen has 
been handed down as a really living tradi- 
tion in the Far East is of the greatest im- 
portance, and among the disciples of Zen 
it is to the handing on of this living tradi- 
tion that the greatest efforts and the most 
earnest prayers are devoted. In this re- 
spect, Hakuin’s contribution is a_ truly 
great one, a contribution that was achieved 
only through the enormous strength of the 
Zen spirit that pervaded him. 

It is the fierceness of this Zen spirit 
that most impresses us when we approach 
Hakuin’s writing or paintings. From his 
teens on, he spent many decades training 
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himself severely and unrelentingly toward 
the achievement of the spiritual unity that 
is the Zen ideal, and his writings and pic- 
tures are full of the strength that this 
religious practice fostered in him. There 
is immediately apparent in them a kind of 
religious beauty that transcends mere artis- 
tic technique, a beauty that brings us 
into direct contact with the religious state 
that inspired his mind. 

The most essential element of Zen 
training lies in the achievement of spiritual 
unity. And, in the state of selflessness that 
is the ultimate product of this spiritual 
unity, one achieves a direct and intuitive 
experience of the infinite and the absolute. 
Here is the very basis of Zen. In Zen, 
however, the infinite and the absolute are 
to be experienced in the very midst of our 
ordinary, familiar, everyday lives. 

There is a famous Zen injunction which 
says, simply, “Drink tea!” Zen, it means, 
is such that in the commonplace events of 
our daily lives as typified by the drinking 
of tea we can not only achieve direct aware- 
ness of, but ourselves express actively the 
infinite and the absolute. 

The characteristics of the true Zen 
painting are, therefore, the strength and 
purity arising from the complete absence 
of all mental defilement, and a kind of 
gusty mockery directed at the world of 


ordinary values and born of a state of mind 
that has risen above all finite, realistic con- 
siderations of self-interest. Zen painting, 
in other words, is full of religious humor. 
There are three Zen phrases—“silver moun- 
tain, iron wall,” “pure wind” and “laughter 
among the white clouds”—which can be 
taken as a concise expression of the es- 
sential elements of Zen painting. Any one 
of these elements may, of course, be brought 
out to a greater or lesser extent according 
to the individual personality of the artist. 
This is particularly clear if one compares 
the works of three representative Zen 
artists such as Hakuin, Rydkan and Sengai. 

Mr. Brasch’s work is an introduction to 
the paintings of Hakuin. It includes 28 plates 
reproducing Hakuin’s works, each with a 
detailed commentary, as well as an article 
about “Hakuin and Zen Painting” and a 
concise biography of the Zen master. In 
his discussion, Mr. Brasch gives a simple 
explanation of what Zen is and considers 
Hakuin’s Zen paintings in the light of cul- 
tural history. 

Mr. Brasch was born in Japan, son of 
an educationalist with a deep love of Ja- 
panese art. He went to a Japanese school, 
has lived in Japan for many years, and can 
both read and write Japanese fluently. 


Tsuji Somet 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES IN SZECHWAN 


By Chéng Té-k’un 


London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. 321 pp. 70s. 


ZECHWAN, though one of the largest 
S provinces of China, is largely cut off 
from the rest of the country by mountains, 
and since in addition it is made up largely 
of fertile productive lands, it has always 
maintained an especially independent posi- 
tion. Historically, when China has been 
disunited, the area has become the seat of 


important independent governments, and 
even when under the control of one of the 
great Chinese dynasties, it has ordinarily 
been governed by special political and eco- 
nomic policies. The history of Szechwan 
is not therefore simply the history of an 
ordinary provincial district, but an im- 
portant aspect of Chinese history as a 
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whole. 

Dr. Chéng Té-k’un, now a lecturer in 
Oriental art at Cambridge University, for- 
merly served as curator of the West China 
Union University Museum in Chengtu, the 
leading city of Szechwan. During that time 
he was active in the field of archaeology, 
and he published a number of studies which 
contributed much to our knowledge of 
Chinese archaeology. The present book re- 
presents an attempt on the part of this 
scholar to throw new light on the prehistory 
of Szechwan as well as on certain aspects of 
Chinese life in ancient times. The approach 
is archaeological. 

The book is divided into four sections, 
“Prehistoric Archaeology of Szechwan,” 
“Han Burial Remains in Szechwan,” “The 
Kiln Sites of Ch’iung-lai and Liu-lu-ch’ang,” 
and “Sung Burial Remains in Szechwan.” 
All of these are summations of research 
carried out by the author between 1940 and 
1948, when he was curator at the University 
Museum. Among them, the “Prehistoric 
Archaeology” deals with the most important 
problems and is the one to which Dr. 
Chéng devoted his chief attention. 

The study of prehistoric Chinese arch- 
aeology is usually considered to have been 
begun by Dr. J. G. Andersson, the noted 
Swedish geologist and archaeologist. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that im- 
portant pioneer work was also carried out 
by Dr. N. C. Nelson, who in 1925-1926 
made a survey of prehistoric remains of the 
Yangtze River Valley in Szechwan and car- 
ried many finds back to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York. Un- 
fortunately, at the time no one continued 
Dr. Nelson’s work, and archaeological studies 
in Szechwan remained for many years very 
much the same as he left them. 

Dr. Chéng’s study, which begins with 
an assiduous account of archaeological re- 
search in Szechwan to date, is based largely 
on the Nelson findings, on remains and 
photographs in the West China Union 
University Museum, and on sixteen of vari- 
ous archaeologist’s reports published prior 
to 1948. He classifies thirty sites where 
stone implements have been found according 
to whether they are located in the T’o, Min, 


Ya-lung, Ta-tu, or Yangtze River valley and 
then proceeds to examine the individual 
stone and pottery sherds from each area. 
On this basis, he discusses the character of 
the prehistoric age in this vicinity and 
introduces a tentative chronology for this 
age. 

Dr. Chéng relies in this study almost 
entirely on a typological arrangement of 
the archaeological remains. He classifies 
the stone implements in four groups: (A) 
chipped implements, (B) chipped and pol- 
ished implements, (C) chipped-pecked and 
polished implements and (D) polished im- 
plements. Within these groups, he sets up 
further subdivisions. In the case of pottery, 
he divides remains from fourteen sites into 
six classes. 

He then discusses the coexistence of stone 
implements of each four classes with pottery, 
their distribution in the four valleys other 
than that of the T’o, and the comparison 
with archaeological remains which are found 
at many sites in East Asia of which the 
chronology is already established. 

On the basis of this discussion he sug- 
gests the following chronology: 

A group—stone implements belonging 
to the Mesolithic period; B group—Early 
neolithic period; C group—Late neolithic 
period; D group—<Aeneolithic period. 

Introducing his hypothesis that the four 
classifications correspond to four distinct 
stages in the prehistoric period, he examines 
the development of the four river vaileys 
during this age. As a result, he concludes 
that in the earliest stages the situation in 
all the valleys was much the same, but that 
afterward progress was more rapid in the 
Yangtze and Min valleys, where stone im- 
plements of all four classes are found, than 
in the Ta-tu and Ya-lung valleys, which 
yield only implements of class A. Dr. 
Chéng also compares the stone implements 
and pottery of Szechwan with those of vari- 
ous areas in East Asia, pointing out similari- 
ties and differences, and discusses the special 
position of Szechwan in the prehistory of 
China as a whole. 


In sum, then, Dr. Chéng’s study pre- 
sents his view on the chronology and charac- 
ter of the prehistoric age in Szechwan, along 
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with an account of the development of four 
valley areas within Szechwan. 

The study of the prehistoric age in 
China is extremely important to that of 
ancient history, but the results obtained 
in this field during the first half of the 
twentieth century are hardly satisfying. 
This fact is due partly to the unfortunate 
political and social conditions prevailing in 
China at that time but is also due to the 
fact that China is so vast. It is impossible 
to understand the character of Chinese pre- 
history on the basis of a limited number 
of surveys and studies. One method of 
solving the problem would be to carry out 
separate research on each of the distinct 
areas of the country (that is to say, for 
practical purposes, each province), compare 
the results, and formulate a theory concern- 
ing the whole of China. Such research has 
been undertaken in central China and Man- 
churia, and now Dr. Chéng has added 
Szechwan to the list. In this sense, his work 
is a large contribution to the study of the 
prehistoric age in China. 

His method of determining the chronology 
and character of the prehistorical age, how- 
ever, is not completely satisfactory, and one 
is inclined to suspect that his conclusions 
are somewhat too bold. The reason is that 
his study is based neither on an actual survey 
of the strata of various sites nor on the pot- 
tery, but almost entirely on typological 
studies of stone implements gathered on the 
surface (it is not clear whether Nelson’s 
method of collecting was planned or spon- 
taneous). This was unavoidable, since Dr. 
Chéng was limited in his choice of study 
materials to the Nelson collection, but it is 
nevertheless a flaw in his theory. In some 
cases in Manchuria and Japan, we might 
observe, even sites yielding primarily chip- 
ped stone implements belong to the late 
neolithic period. 

Furthermore, it is hazardous to draw 
conclusions from a comparison of stone im- 
plements in Szechwan with those of distant 
Manchuria and Japan without a detailed 
knowledge of prehistorical research on these 
areas. The present reviewer found the com- 
parisons of Szechwan remains with those of 
surrounding areas more interesting and pro- 


fitable. 

Despite a few weak points, however, 
“Prehistoric. Archaeology of Szechwan” is 
clearly an outstanding piece of fundamental 
research in the prehistory of an important 
section of China, and it commands both our 
respect and our praise. The reconstruction 
of China that began in 1950 and the sub- 
sequent rise in interest in archaeological 
research have led to many surveys and 
studies dealing with various districts in 
China and to the discovery of many new 
sites and remains. The study of the pre- 
history of Szechwan, founded on Dr. Chéng’s 
studies, will no doubt be pushed forward as 
time goes on. 

The second section of Dr. Chéng’s book 
deals with brick tombs and burial caves of 
the Han Period (202 B.C.-220 A.D.) located 
in Szechwan. Han burial remains in this 
area present many unique features and con- 
stitute an important subject for study. In 
particular, the burial caves, which are found 
only in Szechwan, merit attention. 

The third article is a study of pottery 
kilns in Ch’iung-lai and Liu-li-ch’ang. Here 
Dr. Chéng has cleared up a number of points 
hitherto not adequately understood. 

The fourth and final study concerns 
stone graves, brick tombs, and cremation in 
Szechwan in the Sung Period (960-1279). 

The book contains 118 plates and a 
complete bibliography. The numerous plates 
are a great aid to our understanding of 
Szechwan remains, and the bibliography is 
particularly valuable since it includes many 
little-known reports in Chinese. 

In sum, Dr. Chéng has dealt in this 
book with two great problems. One is the 
reconstruction of the prehistory of an im- 
portant section of China and of Chinese 
life in the ancient and medieval ages, as 
revealed by archaeology. The other is the 
question of Szechwan’s position in Chinese 
history as seen from the point of view of a 
prehistorian and archaeologist. Dr. Chéng 
has handled both these problems well. His 
book is one that anyone interested in the 
archaeology of Szechwan—or indeed that of 
China as a whole—ought to read. 


Mikami Tsugio 
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NINE WHO SURVIVED HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI 


By Robert Trumbull 


New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1957. 148 pp- $2.95 


T is startling to learn that there are people 
who experienced the atomic bomb at 
both Hiroshima and Nagasaki. This piece 
of history, little known even amongst Japa- 
nese, is still less familiar to foreigners, for 
most of whom it is, in fact, news rather 
than history. After many difficulties, Mr. 
Trumbull succeeded in tracking down these 
historic “double survivors,” and has put 
together the detailed interviews he had with 
them to form the present work. 

The nine people who went through 
the two bombings were a newspaper pub- 
lisher, a ship designer, an accountant, an 
engineer, a dockyard laborer and four kite 
makers. They were all either born in Naga- 
saki or had close connections with the town, 
and all of them, with the exception of the 
newspaper publisher—who had been to 
Tokyo on business and had dropped in at 
Hiroshima on his way home—were working 
in Hiroshima. And they too, like the rest 
of the city’s inhabitants, were found com- 
pletely unprepared when there came the 
“unearthly flash of light” and the blast of 
the first bomb. 

This first bomb killed between 240,000 
and 260,000 people and injured from 150,- 
000 to 160,000 more. (These figures are 
estimates made by the Hiroshima City Of- 
fice, and the number of dead and injured 
given in the book are far fewer. I believe 
this is possibly because the latter do not 
include military personnel, large numbers 


of whom were stationed in the town in 
addition to the ordinary inhabitants.) In 


an instant, Hiroshima was converted into a 
waste of rubble, fire and corpses, but the 
nine men in question all miraculously 
survived. 

During the next three days, each of 
them moved to Nagasaki for some reason 
or other—--some returning to their home 
towns, one to take back the ashes of his 
wife, killed by the atomic bomb, to the 
home of her birth. Somehow, each 
managed to board a train, jammed tight 


with humanity as it was, and arrived dead 
beat in Nagasaki. What a trick, indeed, 
fate was playing on them! Here, once 
again, they saw that unearthly flash of 
light. They had profited from their ex- 
perience in Hiroshima, and their relatives 
and friends, forewarned, took immediate 
refuge in shelters and elsewhere, thus es- 
caping death or injury. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first set in Hiroshima, 
the second in Nagasaki. 

Many other accounts of the holocaust 
created by the atomic bomb have been pub- 
lished in works such as John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima, but the present work is in no 
way inferior to them in the power of its 
narrative, which is of the most vivid kind. 
The way in which Mr. Trumbull avoids 
theorising almost completely, concentrating 
on setting down the fateful experiences of 
his heroes just as they told him gives the 
work, if anything, an advantage over other 
of its kind. 

The part of the book which leaves 
the most lasting impression is the story 
of Hirata Kenshi, who was an accountant 
with the Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Company 
at the time of the explosion. He was mar- 
ried in July, 1945, in Nagasaki, and only 
ten days previously had brought his bride 
back to Hiroshima with him. On the morn- 
ing of August 6, when the atomic bomb fell, 
he was at his office where he had been on 
duty all night. His dramatic search for 
his wife began. His wife, as far as he 
knew, was in their home, about 50 minutes 
on foot from the office. When he got back, 
however, the house was crushed flat and his 
wife nowhere to be seen. Despite acute 
hunger and fatigue, he devoted all his 
energies to the search until finally he suc- 
ceeded in tracing her body. So vivid is 


the picture of his devotion to his wife that 
the reader is held to the story, unable to 
leave it until its tragic end. 

The blast was likewise fateful in its 
effects on all the remaining eight men, so 
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that the plain accounts of their experiences 
constitute “stories” without further embel- 
lishment. And throughout them all one 
can perceive, reading between the lines, 
true human love—of husband for wife, of 
mother for child—as it is brought out in 
the face of the greatest tragedies. 

The significance of this work lies in 
its use of real facts in order to make the 
reader realize the horror of the atomic 
bomb. Though the bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, which were re- 
garded principally as military targets, 
countless innocent citizens were, in prac- 
tice, made its victims. How many readers, 
again, can remain unmoved at the constant 
accounts of the tragic killing and maiming 
of innocent children or of the high school 
students, who, for the sake of the State, 
had been made to leave their studies and 
work in military supply factories? Such 
things are skilfully described by the author, 
with a good grasp of the psychology of the 
Japanese people in those days. The book 
further helps the reader by occasional, easily 
understandable accounts of Japanese customs, 
ways of life and natural scenery. 

We must not allow the tragedies of 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki to become mere 
stories of the past. Speaking of his book, 
Mr. Trumbull says. 

“My hope is that it will bring home 

to people that war is no longer con- 

fined to the front lines; new weapons 
like the atomic bomb bring combat 
conditions to everyone’s living room. 

That point being understood, I then 

hope through this account of Hiroshima 

and Nagasaki to show something of 
what the next war may be like for the 
ordinary individual everywhere.” 

Of recent years, the conviction has been 
spreading throughout the people of the 
whole world that nuclear war must be 
avoided at ali costs. This book, it is reported, 
has been translated into many different 
European languages and published in the 
countries in question. I can only hope that 
it will be read by as many people as pos- 
sible, for I am convinced that it will be of 
value in preventing nuclear war, war 
which would mean the destruction of man- 
kind by its own hand. 


Maeda Hisashi 
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CHRONOLOGY 


June to August, 1957 


Prime Minister Kishi confers with Thai Premier Phibun Songgram in 
Bangkok. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Taipeh for conferences with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Prime Minister Kishi returns to Tokyo having concluded his tour of six 
Asian nations. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dulles and Secretary of Defense Wilson announce 
in a joint statement their agreement to the Japanese demand that a Japanese 
civil court try William S. Girard, an American soldier accused of shooting 
and killing a Japanese woman on a firing range. 

The United States Government delivers a land requisition order to the 
Ryukyu Government involving 186 acres of land surrounding U.S. military 
installations in the port of Naha. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union begin their second wildcat walkout. 

The Bank of Japan and the Finance Ministry reveal that by the end of 
May Japan’s holding of foreign exchange is expected to drop to less than 
$1,000,000. 

The Foreign Office announces that Australia is to free all eight Australian- 
convicted Japanese war criminals by the end of June. 

The Welfare Ministry anrounces that influenza patients among school 
children and students alone have increased to 505,000 cases. 

The United States and Japan fix Japan’s scrap iron allocation for this year 
at 1,448,000 metric tons. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry decides to reduce im- 
ports of raw cotton for the first half of this fiscal year by approximately 
200,000 bales 

Prime Minister Kishi leaves Tokyo International Airport for the United 
States. 

The signing of a Japan-Republic of Korea memorandum on the mutual 
release of detainees, scheduled to take place before Prime Minister Kishi 
left for Washington, is postponed. 

The Mayor of Naha, Senaga Kamejiré, orders the dissolution of the Naha 
City Assembly after a non-confidence motion against him is passed. 

The United States Federal Court blocks the trial by Japan of William 
S. Girard. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Washington and has his first conference 
with President Eisenhower. 

Prime Minister Kishi confers with Secretary of State Foster Dulles. 

Prime Minister Kishi and President Eisenhower end their conferences. 

Japan and the United States issue a joint communique on the Eisenhower- 
Kishi talks. 


Prime Minister Kishi broadcasts to the whole world from the United 
Nations Office appealing for a ban on nuclear tests. 

Prime Minister Kishi appeals to American businessmen at a Chamber of 
Commerce reception, for the lifting of import quotas for Japanese goods. 

The U.S. Fifth Air Force announces its intention to return four U.S. air 
bases in Japan—Matsushima, Tsukushi, Miho, and Gifu—during July. 


— 
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Jun. 27 The International Monetary Fund agrees to a $125,000,000 loan to Japan. 
A $175,000,000 short term loan (cotton credit $110,000,000 and corn credit 
$65,000,000) by the U.S. Export-Import Bank is also agree to. 


Jul. 1 Prime Minister Kishi returns to Tokyo after his two-week visit to the 
United States. 
The Headquarters of the United Nations Command in Tokyo is transferred 
to Korea. 


The Far East Command Headquarters in Japan is dissolved. 
Japan is notified by Britain that the restrictions on ships in the sea area 
around Christmas Island have been lifted. 


jul. 2 japan announces that it will seek a non-permanent seat in the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Jul. 6 A three-year Japan-Australia trade agreement is signed by Prime Minister 
Kishi, Australian Trade Minister John McEwen and Ambassador Sir Alan 
Watt. 

Jul. 8 Dr. H. Yukawa, nuclear physicist and Nobel prize winner, at a four-day 


international conference of leading nuclear physicists in Canada, calls for 
a ban on hydrogen and atom bomb tests. 


jul. 10 Prime Minister Kishi’s new cabinet is sworn in at an attestation ceremony 
in the presence of the Emperor at the Imperial Palace. 

jul. oll The U.S. Supreme Court decides that Japan has the right to try William 
S. Girard in a civil court. 

-. BR ‘The Foreign Office receives a memorandum from the Soviet Government 


requesting the Japanese Government to send a repatriation ship to Holmsk 
(Maoka) in Sakhalin Island by July 28. 

A letter on the reparations issue is handed to Prime Minister Kishi by 
Iskandar Ishaq, Indonesian consul-general in Tokyo. 


— 


Jul. $15 Prices are generally easy on the Tokyo stock market and the Dow Jones 
averages drop to less than 500 yen for the first time in nine months. 
jul. 16 The long-smouldering issue of who should be vice-president of the Liberal- 


Democratic Party comes to an end with the nomination by Prime Minister 

f Kishi of Ono Bamboku. 
Foreign Minister Fujiyama Aiichiré appoints Kobayashi Ataru, a business- 

| man, as roving ambassador to Southeast Asia, and Shibuzawa Keiz6d, also a 
businessman, as roving ambassador to Latin America. 
The Government announces its decision to ease trade embargoes against Com- 

munist China and at the same time publishes a list of 270 items export- 

able to Communist China. 


Jul. 20 The Soviet Union closes Vladivostok Bay, also known as Peter the Great 
Bay, to navigation by foreign ships. 
| Jul. 24 The Ministry of International Trade and Industry notifies the cotton spin- 


ning industry of the Ministry’s decision to cut raw cotton imports during the 
first half of fiscal 1957 to 910,000 bales as compared with the original target 
of 1,200,000 bales. 

The Dow Jones averages drop to less than 480 yen on the Tokyo stock 
market. 
| Jul. = 25 Seven Socialist Diet members, including Wada Hiroo, chairman of the 

party's Policy Board, are suspended from their party posts for one year for 

alleged involvement in the so-called “fertilizer scandal.” 

Western Kyiishi' presents a grim picture of death, destruction, and suf- 
fering as the result of flash floods and landslides. Nagasaki, Saga, and Kuma- 
moto are also hit. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


26 


28 
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Japanese Ambassador Kadowaki Suemitsu delivers a note from the Japanese 
Government to the Soviet Union on the question of the Soviet’s announce- 
ment closing Peter the Great Bay below Vladivostok to foreign shipping. 

Prime Minister Kishi flies to flood-stricken Kyiishi to direct relief and re- 
habilitation work in the disaster area. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry announces that as of July 15 
the growth of rice plants, both upland and paddies, is in general up to that 
of normal years. 

The United States Defense Department announces the withdrawal of the 
Ist Cavalry Division from Japan. ; 

A group of 219 repatriates trom Sakhalin returns to Japan aboard the 
“Kéan Maru.” ‘This group is the twelfth batch of repatriates from the Soviet 
Union, and the first trom Sakhalin since July, 1949. 

The Finance Minister and the Bank of Japan announce that export and 
import letters of credit issued during July almost balance, export letters of 
credit totalling $209 million and import letters of credit $210 million. 

The General Council of Japanese Labor Unions (Séhy6) opens its ninth 
national convention in Tokyo. 

Education Minister Matsunaga T6 declares at a news conference that he 
believes an independent course on ‘morals’ should be established in primary 
and junior high schools. 

The Atomic Energy Commission formally decides on the organization of a 
joint stock company to be formed by the Electric Power Resources Develop- 
ment Corporation, nine regional power companies and electrical machinery 
makers with the aim of importing one or two atomic power generation re- 
actors. 

Assistant Professor Déke Tadayoshi of RikkyO University announces that 
a large amount of plutonium 239 has been detected in dust in the air. 

A japan-U.S. Intergovernmental Committee on the Security Treaty is for- 
mally established. Foreign Minister Fujiyama and Director-General of the 
Defense Agency Tsushima represent the Japanese Government. American 
Ambassador MacArthur and General Smith, Commander of the U.S. Forces in 
Japan, represent the American side. 

Japanese Ambassador Kadowaki files another protest with the Soviet Govern- 
ment against Russia’s proclamation of Peter the Great Bay as Soviet domestic 
waters. 

The third World Congress Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs starts in 
Tokyo. 

The Foreign Office announces that a contract for the loan to the Aichi 
Irrigation Public Corporation of $7,000,000 from the World Bank has been 
signed in Washington. 

The Constitution Research Council holds its inaugural meeting and selects 
‘Lakayanagi Kenzo, former president of Secikei University, as chairman. 

The Economic Council of the Prime Minister's Office decides to draw up 
a new five-year economic development program for the period from 1958 
to 1962. 


At a Cabinet meeting, the Japanese Government decides to accept a United 
States offer of a fourth agricultural surplus agreement. 

The first meeting of the Japan-U.S. Intergovernmental Committee on the 
Security Treaty is held at the Foreign Office. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry announces that permits 
for exports to Indonesia on an open account basis, suspended on July 1, 
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would be resumed up to a total of $4,600,000 from today. 

Communist China closes its southeastern coastal waters to Japanese dragnet 
fishing. 

A five-year, ¥127,700 million program for improving and expanding the 
transportation facilities of 14 private railway companies in Tokyo, Nagoya 
and West Japan is presented to Transportation Minister Nakamura Sannojé. 

The General Council of Japanese Labor Unions (Sdhy6) demands support 
from the Socialist Party in its fall labor struggles. 

The trial of William S. Girard opens at the Maebashi District Court. 

The first “atomic fire” is kindled at the Japan Atomic Research Institute 
at Tokai-mura, Ibaragi Prefecture, at 5.23 am. At a conference between 
State Minister Shériki Matsutaré, chairman of Japan’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and K6no Ichiré, Director of the Economic Planning Board, it is 
agreed that investment in the new reactor company will be made in the 
proportion of 20% government to 80% private capital. 

The Chinese International Committee replies that it will approve the entry 
of trade envoys from three Japanese organizations. 

The Soviet Government agrees to Japan’s proposal to open trade negotiations 
in Tokyo in early September. 

Japanese Ambassador to the Soviet Union Kadowaki requests talks on fish- 
ing in the Kuriles area. 

A five-day International Geographical Conference opens in Tokyo. 

The Government agrees to name October 24 United Nations Day. 
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